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Editorially Speaking 


Salute to students! In all sections of the country stu- 
dents are attending summer workshops and courses in 
handweaving, some working for credit and others pure- 
ly for their own pleasure. This indicates a growing in- 
terest in handweaving, both as a pleasurable leisure time 
activity and a professional interest, a tendency which 
this magazine has watched with interest since a first 
comprehensive list of summer courses was published in 
the first issue, Spring, 1950. The roundup of summer 
schools has been a popular Spring feature ever since. 


From all over the country come echoes of discussions 
of “standards” for handwoven textiles—discussion on 
how to improve quality from weavers’ guilds, from 
schools with handweaving courses, among teachers, and 
museum directors who are sponsoring craft shows. 
Just what is a good handwoven textile? The answers 
are myriad but two basic premises emerge—good design 
and sound execution. The technical requirements of the 
craft are more easily disposed of than the design ele- 
ment. What is good design is an eternal question. Design 
is subject to many influences—personal, racial, econom- 
ic, and social—affecting both craftsmen and juries, not 
to mention the public who views and buys the crafts- 
man’s work. In its broadest sense, design is satisfying 
arrangement—but there is no guarantee of universal 
appeal. Certain basic motifs in textile design such as 
stripes, for instance—have been used in textiles from 
the earliest times. The late Elsie de Wolfe, who, it often 
has been said, invented interior decoration, laid down 
three precepts for good design—simplicity, suitability, 
and proportion. 


In relation to standards of weaving, there often is dis- 
cussion of the need for a national organization for hand- 
weavers. This may come about, of course. But to us 
the significant fact at present is the organization of 
more and more guilds on a local level who are seriously 
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studying their craft. Some of these guilds are very large 
and divide into many groups for special study. Others 
consist of only a few interested persons. There are also 
state federations of weavers making a healthy growth 
and who are deeply concerned with improvement of 
handwoven textiles. In many communities guilds and 
museums are cooperating in programs of study and 
exhibitions to their mutual advantage. Public attendance 
at museum craft shows is breaking records. 


a 
Academies and other organizations have existed 
throughout history in many fields of art. They have 
provided stimulation, and then too often have settled 
into rigid molds which have deadened the work of the 


members and their followers. Imitation rather than orig- 
inal individual effort has been the result. 


Q 
This local ferment in all the crafts, the clash of opin- 
ion, the variation in work from many sections of the 
country resulting from differing conditions of life, this 
greater interest in knowing more about a chosen craft, 
willingness to submit work to juries as competent as 
can be obtained—all these factors are working toward 


the production of better handwoven textiles from every 
point of view. 


Weavers guilds can be of great help to their members 
when it comes to obtaining yarns for experimental pur- 
poses—and of course experiment is necessary in many 
instances before a satisfactory fabric can be achieved. 
Pooling purchase orders gives weavers price advan- 
tages. Guilds also might arrange displays of yarns for 
their members since many companies are glad to send 
displays, especially if they will be shown at a public 
meeting or exhibition. 
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“Fawcett of Boston” 


Importers of linen yarns for the hand weavers, 
specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


Will outlast the life of any fabric... 
launders beautifully, dry cleans like new, 
always stays soft and supple. Gold, sil- 
ver, copper and many other attractive 
metallic colors. 
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rate to 1/2000 inch and a multiple warp may be strung. 
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Weaving Damask 


Damask came to the Western 
world from the Orient by way of 
Damascus. The Chinese wove damask 
silks many centuries before Christ on 
handlooms that must have been rela- 
tively complex. Tradition gives credit 
to China for building the first draw- 
loom in the thirteenth century B. C. 
The beautiful silks woven in the 
Orient were carried overland by 
caravan to the Near East. Eventually 
textile industries grew up in the east- 
ern Mediterranean so that by the 
fourth century Syria and Egypt were 
textile centers. In the twelfth century 
Damascus was a leader in weaving 
the beautiful patterned silks which 
were called damask after the city. 
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by RUTH ARNOLD 


Damask was brought to Europe by 
returning Crusaders. They brought 
not only the textiles but the 
draw-looms on which the damask 
was woven. During the Middle Ages 
silk damask was woven in many parts 
of Europe, notably Sicily, Italy, and 
France. 

The damask 


evolved in the flax-growing countries 


also 


weaving of linen 
of northern Europe in the early six- 
teenth century and was a well-estab- 
lished industry in the late sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries in Hol- 
land and Flanders. A special style of 


design grew up among the linen 
weavers. The subjects used were 
sometimes Biblical and often were 
the coats-of-arms of the wealthy 


nobility. 

introduced 
into Great Britain by the Huguenot 
and Flemish fled to 
England after the massacre of 1572. 


Damask weaving was 


weavers who 

In many European countries, par- 
ticularly in Scandinavia, much beauti- 
ful damask is still woven on hand- 
looms. 

To-day the name damask is applied 
to a fabric woven in the satin weave. 
Above. 


Draw-loom built for Mrs. 


Arnold by Rollo Purrington. 
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Fip 1 ferent directions of the threads in the 
e 


two satin weaves. 
The simplest satin weave requires 
BLOCK 1 five harnesses. A broken twill woven 
on four harnesses is frequently called 
Warp-Faced satin but it is not a true satin. Da- 
mask woven on a five-thread satin is 
called “single damask’. Damask 
woven on an eight-thread satin is 
called “double damask” and usually 


a ' 1 is woven with about 50 percent more 


picks than warp-ends per inch. 


BLOCK 2 
Weft-Faced 
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Damask is woven commercially on 
a Jacquard loom. For handweavers 
a much simpler loom is desirable. The 
Scandinavians use a type of draw- 
loom for handweaving that is rela- 
7 & * a 2 e s tively easy to operate. This loom is 
an 8-harness loom with a device for 
raising the warp threads some dis- 
tance behind the front harnesses. 
One such device is called dragrustn- 
ing and consists of a series of har- 
nesses hung on cords. The cord is 
pulled and the harness raised, thus 
pulling up the warp threads that are 
threaded through that particular har- 
ness. Another device used in Scan- 
dinavia, called harneskrustning, raises 
groups of heddles suspended from 
* & * a a * cords. The cords first pass through 
a reed above the heddles, then to the 
front of the loom and through a sec- 
ond reed where they may be reached 

*& e = e & by the weaver. 

The 8-harness loom used with 
either type of pull apparatus may be 
a contremarche or what is called in 
Sweden a drall loom. In both kinds 
the front harnesses are counter- 
balanced in pairs. 











Weaving damask on such a loom 


e equipped with a draw-apparatus is 





Figure 1. Steps involved in weaving 
first weft thread where block 1 is to 
be warp-faced damask and block 2 
weft-faced pattern. Described in de- 
tail in text. 


Usually the figures that form the pat- 
tern are weft-faced satin surrounded 
by a ground of warp-faced satin. The 
smooth lustrous surface of satin is 
produced by relatively long weft or 
warp “floats.” In weft-faced satin, 
the weft thread passes over several 
warp threads and under one; in 
warp-faced satin the weft passes un- 
der several warp threads and over 
one. The pattern is thus produced 
without contrast of color by the dif- 


Double-damask place mat designed 
and woven by Mrs. Arnold. 
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comparatively simple and rapid. 

The problem in weaving damask is 
to weave the weft-faced satin figures 
of the design on a warp-faced satin 
ground simultaneously. The design 
to be woven can have as many blocks 
as there are harnesses on the draw- 
apparatus; that is, a design of 25 
blocks will require 25 pattern har- 
nesses. 

The warp is threaded through hed- 
dles on the harnesses of the draw-ap- 
paratus, and then each warp thread 
passes through a long-eyed heddle 
on one of the front eight harnesses. 

Fer double damask the satin weave 
is threaded as an 8-harness twill (see 
figure 2) on the front harnesses. In 
the normal position the threads lie 
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Weft-Faced 
F; 
f 
Figure 2. Flat view of cloth with 


eight weft threads interlaced with 16 
warp threads. Described in text. 


at the bottom of the long heddle-eyes. 
The front eight harnesses carry the 
weave and the back harnesses carry 
the pattern. When the pattern is 
woven, the shed through which the 
weft passes is produced by raisins 
harnesses in both front and back sets. 

One front harness is lowered for 
each pick, causing the other harness 
of the pair to be raised. To avoid the 
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War p-Faced 


d.2 


diagonal line characteristic of twills, 
the harnesses are not lowered in or- 
der, that is, the twill is “broken”. 
One order commonly used in lower- 
ing the harnesses in the 8-thread satin 
weave is 1-4-7-2-5-8-3-6. 

The harness that is lowered 
“stitches” the floats of the warp- 
faced blocks, while the harness that 
is raised “stitches” the floats of the 
weft-faced blocks. 

In weaving damask (weft-faced 
satin figures on a warp-faced satin 


Double-damask place 








ee es Ea. pea — | 


at 
and woven by Mrs. Arnold. 


designed 


background) there really two 
sheds involved. First the pattern shed 
is made by pulling up the back har- 
nesses that are to be background on 
the block being woven, thus raising 
the threads in the long-eyed heddles. 
These will become warp-faced satin. 
The remaining threads are still in the 
normal position at the bottom of the 
long heddle-eyes. These will become 
weft-faced satin. Eight picks 
block) are woven by raising and low- 
ering the front harnesses using the 
treadles in the order given above. If 
the the 
block the pattern shed is changed by 
manipulating the draw-apparatus and 
the same eight picks are repeated. 


are 


(one 


design changes with next 


In each pick the weft passes under 
threads the 
“raised” threads, producing the warp- 


seven and over one of 


faced satin background. In the blocks 


that are not raised the weft passes 
over seven threads and under one, 
producing the  weft-faced — satin 


figures of the design 

Figure 1 shows the steps involved 
in weaving the first thread 
block 1 is to be warp-faced 
background and block 2 is to be weft- 
faced pattern. 

A shows the warp threads in their 
normal position at the bottom of the 
long heddle-eyes on the front  har- 


weft 
where 


nesses. 

B shows the change in position of 
the warp threads when the pattern 
shed is opened by pulling up back 
harness 1 on the draw-apparatus. The 
threads of block 1 are now at the tcp 
of the and the 
threads of block 2 lie in their normal 


long heddle-eyes 
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position at the bottom of the long 
heddle-eyes. 

C shows the change produced in 
the pattern shed when front harness 
1 is lowered by treadle, causing the 
other harness of the pair, harness &, 
to be raised. 

!) shows the result when a weft 
thread is passed through the shed 
shown at C. 

Figure 2 represents a flat view of 
the cloth with eight weft threads in- 
terlaced with the 16 warp threads. 
The heavier, vertical, warp threads 
are connected to the corresponding 
squares in the threading draft shown 
above the flat view. This view shows 
the long warp floats of block 1 and 
the long weft floats of block 2. 

If this detailed discussion has given 
the impression that weaving damask 
is a slow and tedious process, this 
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Figure 3. A, condensed draft for 
threading the 25 harnesses for the 
double-damask place mats illustrated 
here. B, Individual threads for tow 
blocks, pattern and front harnesses. 
Car > 4° 

2€e teat. 


should be corrected. The plain satin 
is woven as fast as the weaver can 
throw the shuttle. With very little 
practice the draw-apparatus can be 
manipulated with considerable speed. 
The pattern shed is not changed with 
each pick. However, to produce a 
lustrous damask a fine weft is used 
and it requires many picks to weave 
an inch of cloth. 

The draw-loom illustrated is con- 
structed on the principle of dragrustn- 
ing. It was built by Rollo Purrington 
of Lane Looms, Haydenville, Massa 
chusetts. The basis of the loom is the 


Lane 8-harness jack loom with an 
extension for the draw-apparatus 
bolted to the back of the loom. The 
back harnesses are equipped with 
18-inch flat steel heddles. The jack 
action of the front harnesses has been 
modified to allow these harnesses to 
move reciprocally in pairs: 1 with 8, 
2 with 7, 3 with 6, and 4 with 5. The 
front harnesses are connected by 
cords over pulleys from the jacks. 
The advantage of this arrangement 
is that the harnesses are always level. 
The flat, steel, long-eyed heddles have 
eyes 314 inches long thus allowing a 
good shed. 

The cords which pull up the back 
harnesses pass through a board and 
end in handles within easy reach of 
the weaver. The slots which hold the 
handles when the back harnesses have 
been pulled up are arranged on a 
curve. This causes the farthest pat- 
tern harnesses to be pulled up more 
than the nearer ones and gives an 
even pattern shed at the reed. 

For this weaver, the loom just de- 
scribed is a dream that has come true. 
The desire for such a loom started 
with a visit to Scandinavia in 1952. 
While she was in Stockholm, the 
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Figure 4. Design of leaf shows use 


of half blocks. Figure 5. Detail of fish 
design drawn on 23 blocks. Described 
text. 
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Foreningen V Gnners 
(Society of the Friends of Hand- 
work) made it possible for her to 
study their draw-looms. Miss Ann- 
Beat Carlson, principal of the Weav- 
ing School of the Society, explained 
the principles involved so clearly that 
the construction of a similar loom 
later in this country presented no 
difficulties that could not be resolved 
by Mr. Purrington’s ingenuity and 
skill. In fact, many improvements 
have been added. 

A draw-apparatus constructed so 
that each group of heddles (one 
block) can be operated separately 
gives greater freedom of design but 
is more difficult to use. Each type 
of draw-loom has its own advantages. 
The principle of operation is the 
same whether the heddles of the 
draw-apparatus are on harnesses or 
are tied together in groups. 

The double-damask place mats 1l- 
lustrated were woven on a warp of 
50/2 natural linen set at 60 per inch 
with a weft of 40/1 natural linen with 
about 90 picks per inch. Figure 3 A 
is the condensed draft for threading 
the 25 pattern harnesses. Each block 
is six threads—10 blocks per inch. 
As the draft shows, there is a border 
of two and one-half inches on each 
side and four repeats of the pattern, 
giving a 10-inch center. The border 
is threaded on block 1, leaving 24 
blocks for the design. Blocks 24 and 
25 are used at the right-hand edge 
of the center, and blocks 2 and 3 at 
the left-hand edge, so that the first 
pattern figure does not run into the 
border. 

The draft at Figure 3 B shows the 
threading of the individual threads 
for four blocks—first on the pattern 
harnesses and then on the front har- 
nesses. 
back harness is 
trolled separately, it is possible to use 
the 24 blocks in combination. 
One can, therefore, weave any design 
on this threading that has no more 
than 24 blocks. 

In making the design it is advis- 
able to draw enough of it to give an 
overall picture of the woven piece. 
Half-blocks (four may be 
in the vertical direction. The 
design of the maple leaf in Figure 4 
the of half-blocks. The 
leaf design uses 19 blocks, giving a 
of five blocks before it is re- 
peated horizontally. Figure 5 shows 
a detail of the fish design drawn on 
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Figure 6. Working draft for weaving the maple leaf. See text. 


23 blocks. This design also makes 
use of half-blocks. 

Figure 6 is the working draft used 
the maple leaf 


for weaving Kach 


small square, reading vertically, re- 
presents one weft thread, four small 
squares one half-block, and eight 
squares one block. Each group of 


four small squares, reading horizon- 


tally, represents one block—six warp 


threads. The vertical distortion of the 


design is due to these unequal dis- 


tances. The different scales were 


used only because it is convenient not 
to have too wide a draft hung on the 
the 
draft indicate the pattern harnesses 
that are 


The 


loom. The numbers on working 


raised. 
mat with the maple leaf de 
the 


shown in illustration 


sign was 
woven as follows: 

First—Four inches of weft-faced 
satin were woven for the border and 
hem. 

Second—Pattern harnesses 2 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Textiles from India 


Chosen both from historic sources 
and the products of modern India’s 
20,000,000 handlooms, textiles in the 
exhibition, Textiles and Orna:nental 
Arts of New 
York's Art, 
bring home to visitors the great debi 
which the textile world owes to India. 
Other crafts, both traditional 
modern are the 
tion, the most comprehensive of its 


India assembled by 
Museum of Modern 


and 
included in exhi)i 
kind ever presented in this country. 
It is to be hoped that it will be shown 
on circuit the United 
States and plans for such showings 


throughout 


are under consideration. 

The exhibition, directed by Mon 
roe \Vheeler, director of exhibitions 
and publications, was chosen from 
material selected here and abroad by 


I<dgar Kaufmann, Jr., formerly of the 


Museum staff, and installed by the 
well-known architect Alexander 
(airard. Rare historic fabrics and 


ornaments from museums and private 


collections in India, England, and 
this country are included as well as 
contemporary textiles and jewelry 
from today’s bazaars in India. The 
exhibition under the 


auspices of the Museum’s Interna- 


was assembled 


tional [exhibitions Program, directed 
by Porter McCray. 
The dramatic installation, designed 
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by Mr. Girard, was in the form of an 


imaginary bazaar or market-place. 


Twelve gold columns surrounded a 


50-foot pool of water over which 


fanciful saris made 


during the past two hundred years, in 


hung scores of 


a profusion of colors and _ patterns. 
They included rich gold and _ silver 
brocades, intricately handwoven and 
tie-dyed silks, 


gossamer cotton 3, 


feather-soft wools and beautifully pat- 
terned 


embroideries ranging from 


those made by the hereditary artisans 


of former rulers to the traditional 
folk-embroideries still made today. 
Adjoining this space was a_ special 


the shawls of Kashmir 


whose elaborate designs have enjoyed 


display of 


world prestige for centuries. 

Hand-printed temple hangings 
adorned some of the walls in the ex- 
hibition while others were hung with 
lengths of ec mtemporary silk and cot- 
ton fabrics available for export. 

Mr. Wheeler conceived the idea of 
the exhibition more than a year ago. 
However, no one, he said, had the 
slightest idea of what a stupendous 
undertaking the selection of articles 
would be. The exhibition was plan 
ned to show the historical and esthetic 
development of ornamental 
arts. Historic fabrics, however, can- 
not be found in 


India’s 


India much earlier 


than the twelfth century—an indigo 
included 


the climate there does not allow the 


resist-dyed piece -because 
preservation of textiles as does the 
dry climate of Egypt. 

In studying Indian design, it must 
be realized that the significance of the 
design element is far stronger in In- 
dian textiles and ornamental design 
than in the United States. Textile de- 
signs incorporate religious and phil- 
osophical symbols which always have 
had a definite meaning in the life of 
the for 
ample, is a symbol of liberation and 


people. The elephant, e€Xx- 
protection. Consequently wearing ap- 
parel or jewelry with an elephant de- 
sign will give one protection against 
various evil forces. Perhaps nowhere 
else in the world is there a folk art 
so representative and symbolic of the 
nation as a whole. 

The sense of color seems to be in- 
nate with all the Indian craftsmen, 
Mr. Wheeler declared. the 


simplest people have an_ instinctive 


even 


sense of the colors which harmonize. 
One of the most beautiful sights of 
Above. Installation of 
Textiles and Ornamental Arts of 
India, at the Museum of Modern 
Art. Golden columns over a pool form 


exhibition, 


a dramatic setting, reminiscent of an 
Eastern bazaar. 





modern India is the beauty of the 
multitudes of people in their fairy-tale 
raiment in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, especially women in the remote 
hill villages, who still dye, spin, and 
weave all materials for their clothing. 

Most of the clothing for the people 
of India still comes from handlooms 
and that from modern looms shown 
in the exhibition is what the people 
actually are wearing. 


The vivid background colors of the 
walls and ceilings in the exhibition 
were inspired by those used in India. 
For thousands of years India has ex- 
celled in the use of color and in 
knowledge of color chemistry. Using 
Al root or lac for red, indigo for blue, 
iron shavings and vinegar for black, 
turmetic for yellow, and pomegranet 
rind for green, the Indian artisans 
have made the colors of their fabrics 
famous throughout the world. 


And just as the textiles and adorn- 
ments have a special symbolic sig- 
nificance, so are the colors used in 
them symbols of various moods and 
feelings. Red is the symbol of the 
sohag, the early days of marriage, 
saffron is the color of the ochre earth 
and of the yogi who renounced the 
earth, yellow is the color of spring, 
maroon and black, of mourning. Blue 
is the color of Krishna God and red 
of Brahman, white of Shiva. These 
colors when worn by peasant or 
householder are but a projection of 
the colors and clothes worn by the 
god enshrined in the temple, so that 
costumes and colors are another link 
between man and his god. 

In identifying Indian designs, one 
of the difficulties is presented by the 
tendency of craftsmen in one area to 
copy and adapt designs from other 
regions. There also was the influence 
of Western Europe, especially in the 
late seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries when Western Europe went 
mad over Indian cottons and textile 
workers were influenced by the 
traders’ ideas of what Europe wanted. 

Indian textiles were known in 


Above. Portion of a woman’s skirt. 
Blue-green silk embroidered in color- 
ed silks. Cutch, 19th century. Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 

Below. Fine cotton embroidered in 
suk. Aqua'background, soft blue, rose 
and green with cream in figures. 
Dupatta. Chanderi, 18th century. 
Lent by Calico Museum of Textiles, 
Ahmedabad. 
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European and other countries from 
the earliest trading days. The Dacca 
muslins, of which a fine selection was 
included, were worn in Rome in the 
Emperor Nero's day. Because of 
their fineness—the finest cottons 
ever woven—the Romans called them 
woven winds. In India they were 
known as morning dew and it was 
said that if they were laid on the 
grass they became invisible. 

The earliest examples in this ex- 
hibition were found in a tomb in the 
Egyptian city of Fostat where they 
had been imported in the twelfth 
century. Their influence in our own 
country is evidenced by the number 
of Indian words in our language: 
sash and shawl; pyjama and dunga- 
ree; calico, chintz and khaki; ging- 
ham and bandanna. 

The woven cotton textiles in the 
exhibition are as beautiful, in many 
ways more beautiful, than the silks. 
There is less elaboration of design 
and the combinations of cotton with 
gold, in borders and small motifs, are 
exquisite. While modern cottons do 
not repeat the fineness of the Dacca 
muslins, they have great charm, rep- 
resent great skill in weaving, and 


Above. Shawl, “Chadar” cotton, em- 
broidered with yellow floss silk and 
ornamented with discs of mirror 
glass. Hissar, Punjab, 19th century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Below. 
Handloomed cotton sari. Owned by 
Museum of Modern Art. 





Dress piece, gold tissue, embroidered 
with red tinsel. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
19th century. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 


should inspire everyone to seek new 
possibilities in cotton. The Indian 
weavers were very skillful in the use 
of silk with cotton, especially for 
flower motifs in soft tones. The com- 
bination of silk against the beautiful 
textures of the plain-woven cotton 
gives to these an effect not found 
elsewhere. 

Indian weavers, both traditional 
and modern, show far more subtlety 
with metallics, whether woven or 
printed, than their western counter- 
parts. While some pieces are more 
elaborate or more brilliant in color 
than American taste, the use of metal- 
lics on the whole could well be pon- 
dered by American weavers. 

The older painted and printed cot- 
tons were used to depict religious or 
historic scenes, much as a magazine 
is used today. Their use must be con- 
sidered in judging the design. 

The textiles in the exhibition can 
be generally divided into two main 
classifications ; court fabrics and vil- 
lage fabrics. Many of the contempo- 
rary textiles in the show are exported 
and are available in this country. The 
fabrics made under court patronage 
or influence include the gold and 
silver brocade saris from Benares, 
shown with delicate and massive gold 
jewelry and precious stone ornaments 
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in intricate settings. The village fab- 
rics include the famous Bandhana- 
work or tie and dye fabrics, ikat 
fabrics, and painted and printed cot- 
ton, all made by skilled professional 
and dyers 
large market towns. 

Embroidery is also done in the vil- 


weavers working near 


lages, usually by women, and region- 
al differences in techniques, color and 
design are still apparent. Sometimes 
copies of the alponas designs, draw- 
ings made in rice paste by women for 
ritual purposes, are also embroidered, 
thus giving the fabrics an added 
symbolic significance. 

The court clothes found their rich- 
the great craft 
schools which sprang up around the 
Moghul courts at Delhi and the Im- 
perial courts of Heavy 
gold cloth was used as end pieces on 


est expression in 


Golconda. 


saris of the finest muslin. Floral mo- 
tifs were most commonly used and 
were spaced across the length of a 
cloth. The great love the Moghuls 
had for flowers and gardens is re- 
flected in these designs. 

The techniques used in the weaving 
and coloring of textiles in India are 
the same as those used in other parts 
of the world. Some of the principal 
methods are: 

1. Block-printing, in which the 

color is applied with blocks cut in 
wood and stamped on the cloth. 

2. Resist-dyeing, in which parts of 

the cloth are treated with a sub- 
which prevents the cloth 
from absorbing the dye. 
3. Ikat; a which the 
thread is colored before the cloth 
is woven, so as the weaving pro- 


stance 


process in 


ceeds, the final design appears. 
4. Tie-dyeing, in which waxed or 
starched thread is wound many 
times around the portion of the 
cloth not to be dyed. 
5. Mordant-dyeing, in which the 
pattern is applied to the cloth in 
chemicals which, when immersed 
in another chemical, brings out 
the desired colors. 
Mr. Wheeler explains the scope of 
purpose of the exhibition as follows: 
“Although I had first visited India 


twenty years ago, I felt when I re- 


Above. Red and white striped shawl, 
Kashmir, 18th century. Lent by Mrs. 
Sheila Bharat Ram, New Delhi. 

Below. Orissa kat, bed spread. 
Orissa, 20th century. Brown back- 
ground, yellow, orange and green 
figures. Calico Museum of Textiles. 


turned last year that a country which 
had then been mysteriously somno- 
lent and apathetic had, since its in- 
dependence, come amazingly to life. 
I encountered everywhere an enthusi- 
astic desire to improve living stand- 
ards and provide better educational 
facilities. The capitol of New Delhi 
has transformed the former Viceroy’s 
Palace into a National Museum; 
there is also a new National Museum 
of Modern Art, and a Crafts Museum 
is in formation. 

“One of the most significant new 
enterprises is the All India Handi- 
craft Board, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattapadhyay, 
without whose assistance this New 
York exhibition could never have 
been realized. Its purpose is to guide 
the millions of skilled native crafts- 
men in the way of traditional design 
and to publicize and market these 
folk arts in India and other countries. 

“A country as large as all Europe, 
snow-capped in the north, steaming 
hot in the south, India i; 
by 360 million 
dozen different languages and about 
150 vernacular tongues, who 
worship according to many different 
religions. It is therefore natural that 
there should be a myriad of sources 


inhabited 
people who use a 


and 


for the designs used in their textiles 
and ornamental arts. It is above all 
their skillful workmanship and_ the 
harmonious use of vivid and contrast- 
ing colors which most strongly ap- 
peals to those in other countries.” 

The exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art has been’ extended 
through July 31. 





First Conference 
for Ontario 
Weavers’ Guilds 


by CARRIE OLIPHANT 


For the first time in the history 
of Ontario Weavers a_ conference, 
representative of guilds from all parts 
of the held at the 
Toronto Club, April 8 


and 9. One hundred and fifty were 


province was 


Heliconian 


present, coming from the east as far 
as Ottawa, which is on the Quebec 
border, and 
Windsor, which is opposite Detroit. 
Weavers also came from Englehart, 


from as far west as 


(Continued on page 56) 
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MEXICO 
Land of Weavers Part Il 


by DAVID PORTER HATCH 


The two most widely dispersed articles of the mesti- 
zos’ looms are the rebozos for the women and the cha- 
lecos or jackets for the men of the rural areas. They 
range from plain tabby weaves (Figure 32) at top to 
the more or less elaborate heddle patterns (Fig. 6) with 
a few exceptions (Figure 4) which are edie of the 
least commercial groups and consequently more free of 
production line restraints. The principal means of add- 
ing interest to the plain rebozos as well as_ further 
elaborating the woven in or dye patterned ones is to 
knot the fringe in what is called macramé (Figures 32, 
33). This technique is spread all over Mexico and has 
its roots in the ancient methods of making leaf and grass 
raincoats (Figure 34), mats and screens which may still 
be seen in contemporary examples. The current method 
employs what we call half hitches in sequence. 

One of the most interesting things about the Mexican 
weavers, both Indian (meaning they speak their own 
), is that they 
Both the upright loom 
and the back strap loom may be manipulated comfortably 


language ) and mestizo (Spanish speaking 
stand so much while they weave. 


from a seated position and yet a remarkable number of 
weavers stand all day. There is a kind of urgency in 
what they do and standing seems to enable them to pro- 
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Above. Figure 4. Rebozo. Below. Figure ¢ 
elaborate heddle pattern. 


». ‘haleco with 


duce more, as with potters. 

With centuries of folk lore in Europe and colonial 
\merica undergirding the notion that it takes a dozen 
male weavers to make one man, the Mexicans stand out 
as blunt exceptions. The mestizos especially, prompted 
by commercial possibilities, look like cylinders in an en- 
gine standing with their full weight on the treadles 
hopping back and forth for hours at a time, inside their 
looms. What would be 


them. (Figure 36) and because of the beating taken by 


a seat for us is a back rest for 


the pedals, lamms, harnesses and suspension devices such 
as pulleys and counterbalance beams, the looms are built 
as big as ships and seem to be in chronic need of repair, 

Figures 19, 20. Repp weaves used in huipil. 
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Above. Figure 36. Mestizo standing while he weaves. 
Figure 34. Detail of weave used in making leaf and 


grass coats. 


though this is not the case. An interesting habit some 
weavers have is placing a vessel of live coals beneath the 
warp while weaving wool, not to reduce the moisture 
but because they believe it frees the natural oils, making 
beating easier. 

The Indians weave standing too, but the custom ap 
pears to vary according to area. But, however they do it, 
the Indian weaving has a great message for our times. 


Reading down. Figure 30. Detail of embroidery on 
handwoven material. 

Figure 32. Plain weave on rebozo, decorated with 
macrame and fringe. 

Figure 33. Detail of macramé. 


I4 


It is patience, supreme concentration, seriousness of pur- 
pose, and awesome completeness. This latter aspect 
merits real attention because it is the clue to so much 
of what we consider the worlds’ treasures. An example 
is the work that goes into the other most widespread 
folk-weaving form of the women, the quechquemitl’s 
counterpart: the huipil (Figures 22, 23, 24). A huipil is 
woven in two or three narrow strips which must later 
be joined to form a square shirt. It may illustrate, in 
one piece, the techniques of the damask brocade, ( Figure 


laid in work like rya (called plumon), Spanish lace, repp 
seen in Southwest Indian rugs (Figures 19, 20), renque 
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Reading down. Figures 22, 23, 24. Handwoven huipils 
or blouses for women. Described in text. 


or leno, and ordinary heddled patterns (Figures 17, 18). 
Many Indian weavers, not producing for tourists, work 
with homespuns which are so fine and with patterns so 
detailed that five inches a day is good progress. The 
yardage necessary for belts, pants, shirts, zarapes, rebo- 
zos and skirts becomes pretty familiar to the weaver un- 
der these circumstances. This is not to imply that a 
profusion of demonstrated technical facilities insures 
esthetic merit. But the weaver does not stop at the end 
of the warp. Ordinarily the weaver is the seamstress too. 
The pattern is cut, the hems and seams stitched, and 
then the work often begins in earnest. As everyone 
knows, weaving can be done with or without a loom. 
So Indian weavers often continue to work on the piece 
they have made by embroidering it. There are many 
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ways to do it: all over as in what is called pintada 
(Figure 30) and, in the most well known style, cross 
stitching, as well as many other variations of needlework. 
Sut even this arduous embroidery, often worked right 
into or around an already woven pattern, is not the last 
of the weavers’ work. Often a piece is finished by some 
decorative treatment of the fringe such as macramé, the 
knotting technique, or with the addition of different 
kinds of thread tied in, or by a twisted and tied or 
gathered and tied method for groups of warp threads, 
seen in zarapes and blankets. To further enhance the 
decorated ends, clusters of handmade yarn tassels are 
attached, most frequently to belts and rebozos but also 
to the bottom edge of the chalecos or jackets and some- 
times they are found on the lower inclined edges of the 
quechquemitl. These tassels are often tied singly or in 
groups at the corners of the peculiar rectangular cloth 
worn as a headdress by the Indian women all over 
Mexico, as well as being found tied directly into the 
center of the chest and back of the huipil made in some 
parts of central Mexico. The stalks joining these tassels 
to the main body of the material are often wrapped 
laterally with multicolored yarns to increase their attrac- 
tiveness further. 

Considering all this: vast dexterity, design talent, and 
individuality of treatment, a truly remarkable thorough- 
ness must be granted the weavers south of us. 


Part I of Mexitco—Land of Weavers was published 
in the Spring, 1955, issue of Handweaver & Craftsman. 
Mr. Hatch, who with his wife collected the material on 
a trip to Mexico, is instructor in applied arts in the 
School of Architecture and Applied Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


Reading down. Figures 17 and 18. Heddled patterns. 














by ED ROSSBACH 
Although a piece of upholstery or 
a clothing fabric may have a pro- 
nounced surface texture, the effect is 
that of a “plane” of fabric, a two-di- 
mensional construction. When_ this 
fabric is examined under a lens, the 
scale alters radically; the elements 
appear not only larger, but their cy- 
lindrical form is clear and the organ- 
ization or structure of the cloth is 
apparent. The individual yarns, and 
the fabric itself, suddenly seem three- 
dimensional. Especially: is this true of 
a textile composed of hard-spun 
yarns, which retain their cylindrical 
form rather than almost felting or 
matting when woven. 

A piece of screening seen with the 
naked eye is like another fabric ex- 
amined with a lens. Elements in a 
screen are frequently large in scale 
and rigidly cylindrical in form. Their 
organization as individual elements 
forming the unity of the screen is 
clear. They assert their three-dimen- 
sionality. A screen incorporating 
bamboo which is an inch or two in 
diameter is insistently three-dimen- 
sional, a sort of bas-relief. (Figure 
1) Shadows are cast, and highlights 
created. Yarns in upholstery or cloth- 
ing fabrics are, of course, also three- 
dimensional, casting shadows and 
catching highlights; it is the differ- 
ence in scale which makes the weaver 
feel that with screening he is con- 
fronting a completely new problem. 

The contemporary emphasis upon 
structure—upon the nature and or- 
ganization of materials toward the 
creation of “textures” rather than 
“patterns” makes the photographing 
of textiles as illustrations, difficult. 
The quality of the design is best dem- 
onstrated through full-size or even 
enlarged details rather than through 
a reduced photograph of the overall 
piece. Consequently contemporary 
weaving is represented in books and 
magazines by enlargements of the 
structure (this contemporary preoc- 
cupation with enlarged details is not 
limited to the field of handweaving. ) 
The fabrics themselves often seem to 
bear little relationship to the photo- 
graphs of them, because of the differ- 
ence in scale. 

Screenings possess the scale which 
other weaving acquires only jn photo- 
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Design in Handwoven Screens Part I] 
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form warp elements sufficiently bold in scale to match the welt. This screen 
is sturdy enough to be turned and used as a free-standing scre Por 

Below. Figure 4. Casement screening by Lea Van P. Miller. Weft threads 
are securely held apart by the gauze technique. Each shot of weft retains it 
identity in the creation of a varied linear pattern. al alata 
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graphic enlargement or when seen _ their obvious structural organization 
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under a lens. Because of their scale. their bold assertion of the character 
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Figure 2. Two photographs of the same screen illuminated in irout pr 


from behind. Above, the two warp yarns of heavy silk which move together 
as a single element, seem tight together. Below, the light moves between these 
two warps so that each yarn seems much more delicate and assumes a se pa- 
rate identity. The strips of cellophane in the weft read either as light glints 
or as strong darks; or below. they are translucent open spaces. Against the 
light, the reed and raffia wefts form sharp silhouettes, while the silk is a 


Jussy glow of light surrounding an opaque core. 
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and individuality of each material, 
handwoven screens seem to summar- 
ize the current trend in weaving. 
They are contemporary handweaving. 

Screenings are contemporary also 
in their concern with the design ele- 
ment of light—a preoccupation of 
modern painters and sculptors, as 
well as of designers of handwoven 
screens. Light passes through the 
screen, is obscured by the screen, or 
is modified by the screen. In almost 
any position in which the screening is 
used, the light changes in quantity, 
color, and direction from one time of 
day to another, frequently from 
flooding sunshine to artificial interior 
illumination. With the changing light, 
the screen changes. 

Through its movement, a mobile 
sculpture changes its spatial relation- 
ships and even the relationships of 
the larger spaces which surround the 
mobile. Similarly, but through chang- 
ing light rather than through chang- 
ing position, a screen constantly 
establishes new spatial and value rela- 
tionships, and provides new visual 
pleasures. 

Because of their dependence upon 
the movement of light, screens are 
among the most difficult pieces to 
evaluate on the loom or in the jury 
room. For the same reason, screens 
are often the least advantageously dis- 
played pieces of handweaving in ex- 
hibitions, where the textiles are hung 
against a wall with the light falling 
upon, but not moving through, the 
woven elements. A current tendency 
among some museums to display 
handwoven articles as they would be 
used, obviates this difficulty; screen- 
ings then reveal their vitality and 
their susceptibility to change with the 
changing light. 

The color of opaque materials dis- 
appears when the screen is against 
strong light. Emphasis is placed in- 
stead upon the silhouette of the 
opaque materials, and upon the open 
areas in relation to the obscure areas. 
When the same opaque materials have 
light flooding upon them, the dark 
and light pattern created by the ob- 
scure and open areas may become 
negligible while the hue, value, tex- 
ture, and reflectivity of the opaque 
materials become dominant. (Figure 
2) Against the light, cellophane in a 
screen will reveal its color, while with 
light upon it, the cellophane may be 
seen only as reflected glints of light. 
Against the light, a wool yarn may 
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Figure 3. Screen of Japanese reeds, with twined warp of linen. Strips of 
gold and silver metallic paper are inserted in a checker-board pattern, warp- 
wise, so that the entire surface is light-reflective. 


read as a glowing line; with light 
upon it, the yarn is once more a rec- 
ognized material of identifiable color 
and texture. 

When a screen is against the light, 
intricacies of design become lost or 
blurred (light surrounding a form 
makes linear elements appear more 
delicate than they are.) Open por- 
tions of the screen may, when sun- 
shine pours through them, seem large 
while the solid portions of the screen 
may appear comparatively delicate. 
In other light, these relationships of 
size may reverse completely. Also, the 
shape of the opening, when against 
strong light, changes to a softer, less 
angular, and less specific form. 

Not only does the apparent size 
and shape of the open and closed 
spaces change, but also the value re- 
lationships of these areas alter. Open 
portions of the screen may, when sun- 
shine passes through them, be the 
lightest lights in the screen, whereas 
the same areas, when _ illuminated 
from the room’s interior, with dark- 
ness beyond, may be the darkest 
darks in the screen. 

The designer controls the distribu- 
tion of open and closed spaces with- 
in the screen, attempting always to 
envisage the screen off the loom and 
against the light. Just as evaluation 
of a drapery fabric on the loom is 
difficult because the web is held in a 
flat plane although the installed drap- 
ery will never be seen in this form 
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but will hang in plastic folds, so the 
evaluation of a screen on the loom is 
difficult because although the loom 
holds it in a flat plane as it will be 
used, the position of the screen on the 
loom prevents appraisal of its light 


quality—which is the essence of a 
blind. 
Since the weft elements usually 


used in screening do not require the 
support of an evenly distributed 
warp, the warp yarns in screening 
can be spaced to create positive ver- 
tical open and closed areas. In the 
imported and machine-made screens, 
the spaced warp is so minimum as to 
become almost a thread moving quite 
imperceptibly across the bamboo or 
wooden plane. The weft ts the screen ; 
the warp merely serves to hold the 
wefts together. In some contemporary 
half-dowel or slat screens, the spaced 
warp is the dominant feature. The 
warp yarns in these screens are 
grouped irregularly into massive 
stripes or bands, often six to eight 
inches wide. These stripes are dense 
with lustrous silk, tow rayon, chen- 
ille, metallic, and braids. The warp, 
instead of being an almost negligible 
factor visually, is dominant both in 
color and texture. attention 
seems devoted to the passage of light 
than to the reflection of light. Less 
attention seems devoted to the dark 
and light pattern in silhouette than 
to the sensuous and glittering 
frequently visually delightful 


Less 


and 
-Sur- 





face. Between these extremes, the one 
emphasizing the horizontal of the 
weifts, in which the warps are limited 
to the absolute minimum required to 
hold together the wefts that perform 
the screening function, and the other 
emphasizing the vertical of the warps, 
in which the wefts seem a mere back- 
ground for the display of yarns of 
assorted colors and textures, are in- 
finite variations. (Figure 3) 

Just as blinds employ spaced warps 
to create vertical open spaces, they 
may also use spaced wefts to provide 
horizontal openings. Unwoven warp 
areas such as those frequently exist- 
ing in casement cloths are impractical, 
since rigid wefts, which do not tend 
to lock with the warp and which tend 
to be relatively heavy, will not re- 
main in place. Gauze and twining 
techniques will separate the weft ele- 
ments and hold them permanently in 
position. (Figure 4+) or a separate 
weit for each group of the spaced 
warp will establish a weft opening 
(that is, a single weft does not ex- 
tend from selvage to selvage, but 1n- 
dividual wefts move back and forth 
within each group of spaced warps. ) 
Or transparent and transluscent ma- 
terials can be woven to create a visual 
sensation of weft spacing. Or varia- 
tions in treadling will create slight 
variations in weft a plain 
for hold the 
wefts apart, while the twill weave will 
permit the wefts to pack. 


spacing : 


weave, instance, will 


The designer of screening is con- 
stantly aware not only that he is 
working with the design element of 
light as well as color, texture, line, 
and mass, but also that when light is 
a prime factor, these other design 
elements seem less familiar and less 
predictable. Much experimentation 
and much observation are required. 
All the skill and experience which the 
weaver possesses are needed to create 
a sound structure which performs its 
specific utilitarian function while pro- 
viding the maximum aesthetic satis- 
faction. 





Mr. Rossbach is assistant professor 
in the department of decorative art 
at the University of California at 
Serkeley. He basic 
and textile design. He is a graduate 
of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, and Columbia University 
and has a master of fine arts degree 
from the Cranbrook Academy of Art. 


teaches design 
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Characteristics of Man-made Yarns 


Now that most of the synthetic 
yarns are available to handweavers, 
an exploration of their properties 
should be of interest since these spe- 
cial properties govern their effective- 
ness in the fabric. Weavers have been 
eager to use the new yarns but often 
when they did find them available the 
results have not been too satisfactory. 
This probably was because the dif- 
ferentiation between man-made and 
natural fibers was not sufficiently ap- 
preciated. 

Many extravagant claims were 
made for the “miracle fibers” as a re- 
sult of this really tremendous achiev- 
ment in textile technology. Because 
of this over-enthusiasm, unwarranted 
disillusion arose in many quarters. 
With all their advantages many of the 
synthetics exhibited disadvantages for 
many uses. Since the introduction of 
these fibers, most of them in post- 
World War II days, continuous re- 
search has overcome some of the early 
disadvantages. Better understanding 
of their properties and greater famil- 
larity with use has overcome others. 

Synthetic fibers have gained stead- 
ily in importance and today amount 
to about 20 per cent of all fibers con- 
sumed in the United States. Among 
for this, aside f their 
special properties, is their general 
availability and a relative low and 
unfluctuating price. Textile technol- 
ogists generally now consider most 
of the man-made fibers more than 
adequate for consumer use, provided 
they are treated and processed ac- 
cording to 


reasons trom 


recognized procedures 
recommended by the manufacturer. 

The synthetic fibers represent the 
first great change in production of 
textiles since textiles were first 
known. Through centuries of testing 
in use the four great natural fibers— 
cotton, wool, silk, and linen—had 
come to supply the major part of the 
world’s textile requirements. Other 
fibers had special uses—ramie, jute, 
hemp, camel’s hair, alpaca, sisal, and 
asbestos, to mention a few. In the 
current revival of handweaving, there 
has been experiment with bamboo, 
pine needles, various grasses, corn 
husks, straw, wood strips, bark and 
other natural materials by weavers 
seeking unusual effects in decorative 
fabrics. 
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by WALTER HAUSNER 








Fabrics woven of synthetic yarns by 
Walter Hausner. Warp for all sam- 
ples 20/2 spun rayen and 60/2 dyed 
mercerized cotton, set 54 to inch, un- 
evenly drawn into the reed. Fillings 


include nitbby spun rayon, slubby 
viscose, chenille, metallics, slub spun 
rayon, rayon and nylon loop yarns. 
Picks for : 


range from 7'4 


various sizes of yarns 


to 40 per inch. 


Not until the discovery of rayon 
in the late nineteenth century was 
there ever any thought of using any- 


thing but natural fibers for textiles. 
Rayon (not known by that name un- 
til much later) was discovered in 
France by the Count Hilaire de Char- 
donnet in 1891, 20 years before it 
was commercially produced in the 
United States. It was the result of 
his search for an artificial fiber simi- 
lar to the long fiber of the silk worm. 
Known first as “artificial silk,” it did 
not meet with favorable acceptance 
at first because of the relatively poor 
quality of the yarn. It had many 
names before rayon was coined. 

The new yarns are man-made from 
materials which definitely are not 
fiber. (Viscose and acetate have as a 
base cotton linters and wood pulp 
converted into fiber by various 
chemical processes.) The man-made 
fibers result from a variety of in- 
volved chemical processes applied to 
certain basic materials such as coal, 
air, water, petroleum, limestone and 
natural gases. Others have a resin, a 
protein or a cellulose base. 

Some of the new fibers are the re- 
sult of specific industrial research 
directed toward new textile discover- 
ies. Nylon was one of the unexpected 
results of a program of “fundamental 
research” begun by a group of Du 
Pont chemists in 1928. Unlike most 
industrial research, this project was 
not aimed at the creation of new 
chemical products or improvement of 
existing ones. Instead, the chemists 
hoped to discover new and funda- 
mental chemical and physical facts 
which would add to the basic knowl- 
edge needed for all chemical advance- 
ment. The chemists were particularly 
interested in the formation of “giant 
molecules,” formed from the union 
of other molecules. These exist in 
nature and are the principal building 
blocks of such substances as cotton 
and rubber. In the laboratory they 
produced certain types of “giant 
molecules” called polymers. In 1930, 
while investigating a new kind of 
polymer, the linear super polymer, a 
chemist removed a substance from a 
still which stretched like warm taffy. 
After cooling it could be stretched 3 
or 4 times its original length and, 
when stretched, became stronger and 
more elastic. Similar behavior had 
never been observed in a substance 
and the chemists immediately won- 
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Office furniture upholstered 


dered if it wouldn’t make a textile 
yarn. Research of a “practical” nature 
was begun and 1938 nylon in the 
form of bristles was marketed. In 
May, 1940, the first nylon stockings 
were on sale. 

The word nylon is a generic term 
and not a trademark (Orlon and 
Dacron are Du Pont trademarks ). 
Like wood and glass nylon designates 
a family of related compounds which 
may vary in properties, form or use. 
The name was coined by Du Pont and 
not derived from any previously ex- 
isting word. 

All the new fibers have two things 
in common. They require great ex- 
penditures for large and complicated 
plants for production. In contrast, 
good quality yarn from natural fibers 
can still be produced on _ primitive 
spindles and is still economically im- 
portant in certain countries. 

Second, all synthetics are produced 
from a “gooey” mess of chemicals in 
solution, which is extruded or passed 
through a colander-like arrangement 
with small holes, called a spinneret, to 
form a long filament. This is hardened 
for use through a variety bf processes. 
These filaments may be used singly, 
twisted together, or cut into small 
lengths corresponding to the length 
of cotton, wool, or linen fibers 
The long filaments are handled much 
as the long silk filaments from silk 
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Fiberqlas 
worm cocoons. Staple is cut into 
lengths of cotton, wool, or linen fibers 
in order to produce a similar finish 
with synthetic yarns. In blends the 
various short staple fibers are mixed 
together before the yarn is spun or 
in any place in the spinning process 
where two elements are combined. 
Blend also refers to two or more dif- 
lerent yarns twisted together. 

In yarns the new fibers may be 
used alone or blended with other 
synthetics or with natural fibers. 
Nylon, for example is blended, suc- 
cessfully with either Orlon or Dacron 
or cotton, wool, rayon, acetate or 
silk. Unusually beautiful effects in 
resulted from _ these 
blends. Blends of nylon and wool can 


fabrics have 


Fabrics hy Mr. Hausner. Readina 
down. Material for a handbag. Warp, 
ae blue mercerized cotton. Fill- 
ing, rayon slub tauisted with multi- 
colored metallics and coarse denier 
spun viscose, with a black wool for 
accent. Warp set 16 per inch. 

Match stick blind with warp of 
spun rayon, cotton, and nylon gar- 
nett with metal staple spun into yarn. 

Drapery material of a variety of 
synthetic yarns, sinuilar combinations 
as on page 19, only heavier weights. 
Warp set 54 to inch, with 7\ picks 
to the inch and higher, depending on 
weight of yarn. 
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Fabrics woven of Fiberglas by 
Marianne Strengell of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. 


be lighter and stronger than wool 
alone. Nylon and cotton blends are 
said to have increased wearing quali- 
ties and tear resistance without loss 
of cotton’s characteristic softness. 

The blends offer almost unlimited 
possibilities for fine yarns and 
equally fine fabrics. In my opinion 
the time is not far away when there 
will be many blends tailor-made for 
specific purposes in which the good 
characteristics of the different fibers 
will add to each other and the disad- 
vantages cancel out. 

In combination, a yarn made en- 
tirely of one synthetic is woven or 
knitted with one of an entirely differ- 
ent fiber. A nylon-rayon fabric, for 
example, can have the drape and feel 
Reading down. 

Nylon, showing smooth rod-like 
translucency of continuous filament 
yarn manufactured from man-made 
textile fibers. Magnified 160 times. 

Continuous filament yarn of Orlon 
acrylic fther, greatly magnified, shows 
the striated surface of the fiber. 

Longitudinal section of Dacron 
polyester fiber, magnified 1,000 
times. 

Diagram showing the physical 
structure of the wool fiber from The 
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of rayon with the added strength, 
wear and tear resistance, and shape 
retention offered by nylon. 

One of the points which must be 
understood in comparing natural with 
man-made fibers is that the natural 
fibers are more or less “all purpose” 
fibers while the man-made fibers 
have been developed with specific 
purposes in mind. The natural fibers 
are more or less balanced in their 
properties. Man-made fibers stand in 
sharp contrast to this all-round per- 
formance. They have one or two out- 
standing qualities which may be su- 
perior to natural fibers while their 
other properties do not equal or may 
be less desirable than those of the 
natural fibers. Man-made fibers also 
differ widely from each other in spe- 
cial properties. Such, for example, 
are the tensile strength of nylon, the 
crease retention of Dacron or the 
flame extinguishing properties of 
saran, not to be found in natural 
fibers or in all synthetics. On the 
other hand, the wet strength of rayon 
and some types of acetate is much 
less than that of natural fibers. Nylon 
is lacking in absorbency and slip re- 
sistance. Vicara, a fiber designed for 
bulk and lightness, has relatively little 
strength and elasticity. There are 
variations of type within the broad, 
ceneral varieties of man-made fibers 
which sometimes have different and 
specialized properties. 

Because of these special features 
it is important for weavers to under- 
stand the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent man-made fibers thoroughly 
so that they can be sure that the right 
fiber has been selected for their spe- 
cific purpose. 

In regard to dyeing synthetics, spe- 
cial methods and dyestuffs have been 
evolved and when those methods are 
used results are satisfactory. 

Having said so much about the 
newer fibers | should also say a word 
or two about designing with them and 
using them. Some weavers, especially 
the less experienced ones, work out a 
few good constructions and then stick 
to these constructions, simply using 
different fiber in about equivalent 
size yarns. This might work as long 
as you stick to related natural fibers. 
It will never work with man-made 
fibers. | know because I tried on my 
handloom to prove that it was not so. 
Before starting even to consider 
what you want to do, start studying 
the fiber you are going to use. Study 
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its qualities and characteristics. You 
will find that some fibers absolutely 
need a balanced or even a square con- 
struction. Others will give you just 
a rag however hard you try unless 
grossly unbalanced con- 
struction. Designing with or for syn- 
thetics is much harder than for na- 
tural whether you 
alone or in blends. But the 
be easily as gratifying. 


you use a 


use them 
result can 


fibers 


Another thing should be remem- 
bered when working with the newer 
fibers. If you combine two fibers that 
have one peculiar quality in common 
don’t expect that the resulting fabric 
will be supreme in this one particular 
quality the fibers have in common. I 
shall give a classical example of this. 
Asbestos is a mineral fiber and cannot 
be burnt however hard you try. 
Nylon is a fiber which will not sus- 
tain combustion. If a 100 per cent 
nylon fabric is ignited the nylon will 
start melting and drop off before de- 
veloping sufficient heat for the whole 
fabric to flame up. However, combine 
these two fibers, nylon and asbestos, 
and you do not get a fire-proof fabric 
but something highly 
flammable. 
the melting nylon from dropping off 
and the nylon once lit will develop 
terrific heat and flame. 


dangerous and 
The asbestos will prevent 


The following are among the fibers 
most generally available : 

¢ Rayon. Rayon, 
man-made fiber, of cellulose, 
derived from wood pulp and cotton 
linters and treated with certain chem- 
ical compounds. 


most widely used 
is made 


There are two types, 
viscose and cupra, made by different 
chemical processes. They offer an ad- 
vantage in moth resistance over na- 
tural fibers with excellent color range 
The fiber has rea- 
strength but lower wet 
than natural fibers. It is a versatile 
synthetic fiber and is free from static. 
So far as handweavers are concerned 
the with rayon can be 
dyed, and its many forms in filament, 
staple and novelties are its outstand- 
ing advantages, along with a relatively 
low price. It is relatively 
wrinkle resistance, crease retention, 
dimensional stability (ability to re- 
turn to its original dimensions after 


and color fastness. 
sonable dry 


ease which 


poor in 


mil- 
and 
major pro- 
United States are 
Du Pont, Enka 
Rayon, American 


washing or cleaning) resilience, 
dew and chemical 


The 


resistance, 
weather resistance. 
ducers in the 
American Viscose, 
Rayon, Industrial 
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Bemberg, and Courtald’s Ltd. 

© Acetate. Formerly 
rayon, acetate is now recognized as a 
distinct fiber type, according to rul- 
ing of the Federal Trade 
in effect 1952. It accounts for 
about 28 per cent of synthetics in 
but 
a different process from 


classified as 


Commission 
since 
use today. It has a cellulose base 
is made by 
rayon. Acetate brought two new pro- 
perties to the man-made fiber field 
luxurious feel or hand and ability 
to drape soft lustrous folds. It 
also has a remarkable ability to blend 
with all other fibers 
ordinary effects are 
piece 


and extra- 
produced from 
dyeing these fabrics from com- 
binations of yarns. Color range is less 
than rayon. new color- 
locked Chromespun Estron has ex- 
cellent color 
in the 
is necessarily 


However, the 


Because it is 
solution, the 
limited. 
less than 
and mildew 


fastness. 


dyed spin range 
Abrasive re- 
but 


resistance are 


sistance is 
strength 


rayon wet 


better. It is less free from static but 
a better electric insulator. It wears 
well and has good crease retention. 


Major producers in the United States 
are Celanese, American Viscose, 
Tennessee Ez ( Estron Chrome- 
spun), and Du Pont. 

e Nylon. 
tion ot 
come 


istman 


This fiber is a combina- 
chemicals which 


from 


originally 
water. It 
presented entirely new values in easy 
care and long 


coal, air, and 


wear. It is extremely 
versatile and is used in a wide range 
of fabrics for apparel, home furnish- 
ings, and industrial use. 
strength with light weight. 
than 


It combines 
Nylon is 


stronger any other commonly 


used textile fiber, isn’t brittle, doesn't 
snap when knotted or bent. It can 
take an immense amount of rubbing, 


The 
cuts friction 
to a minimum when they rub together 
Heat-set 
nylon fibers will return to their ori 
ginal 


scraping, bending, and twisting. 


smooth filaments surface 
surfaces. 


or against other 


when © stretched = or 


with stretching 


shapes 
crushed, doing away 


or blocking worries. Easy to wash, 


Stoner 
who has 


Placemats woven by Thelma 


Becherer of Concord N. fi., 


achieved unusually beautiful and 
delicate effects with nylon yarns. 
Top, mat woven of nylon mono- 


filament and plastic covered jute 
weft. Middle, detail of mat shown 
above, enlarged. Bottom, nylon 


wire warp with weft of bulrushes, 
sweet clover, and nylon wire. En 
larged. 


Handweaver 


Craftsman 





nylon dries quickly. Nylon fabrics can 
be either warm or cool, depending on 
yarn and the construction of the 
fibers. Tight construction, such as in 
cloth used for windbreakers, halts 
the circulation of air and interferes 
with escape of bodily heat and mois- 
ture. When exposed to a flame, pure 
nylon melts. It is normally self-ex- 
tinguishing but when supported or 
under special conditions it will con- 
tinue to burn. If flammability of the 
fabric or yarn is important to you, 
test by setting fire to a small piece. 
It is highly moth resistant and mil- 
dew does not weaken it. Water, per- 
spiration, and standard dry cleaning 
have no weaking effects. Special dyes 
and processes are necessary for dye- 
ing. 

The exceptional elasticity and elas- 
tic recovery make it necessary to wind 
it with practically no tension at all 
or its would form 
stresses sufficient to crush any pack- 


elastic recover\ 
age. Nylon is now being converted 
by a special process which makes it 
elastic. One type of such yarn, known 
as Helanca, is 


now being used by 


some handweavers for scarfs and 
other articles. It has an interesting 
texture and its snug fitting qualities 
are appreciated. Major nylon pro- 
ducers are Du Pont and Chemstrand. 

@ Orion. Orlon is the registered 
trade-mark for Du VPont’s acrylic 
fiber, derived from petro chemicals. 
Fabrics made of Orlon have a soft, 
luxurious feel, are light weight, hold 
creases and pleats (wet or dry), wash 
easily and need little ironing, drape 
well, hold size and shape (wet or 
dry), resist weakening by sun, mil- 
dew and acid fumes, and do not at- 
tract moths. Suit material of 100 per 
cent Orlon offers warmth and cover- 
age with 20 to 30 per cent less weight 
than other fibers. These fabrics are 
warm and dry to the hand. Fabrics 
will not stretch or shrink out of size 
or shape. It has poor color affinity 
and new processes are being used for 
dyeing, mostly in pale shades. The 
“hand” is improved by blending with 
nylon or by combining it with nylon, 
wool, or cotton. 

© Acrilan. Acrilan is another acryl- 
ic fiber now coming on the market 
in very large volume. (Acrylan_ ni- 
trate derives either from natural gas 
or petro chemicals.) It 1s produced 
by Chemstrand. Similar in feel and 
stability to Orlon, it dyes more easily. 

e Dacron. Dacron is the registered 
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Fiberglas, favorite for curtains 


trade-mark for Du Pont’s polyester 
fiber, chemically related to no other. 
Dacron has superior wrinkle resist- 
ance. It can be used alone or in blends 
and one of its main uses is in blends 


with wool. It has springiness and 
more other characteristics of wool 


than any of the other synthetics. Dac- 
ron is light in weight, long wearing, 
wrinkles, 
spot cleans and washes easily, helps 


has good recovery from 
to hold size and shape (wet or dry) 
has a good body, drape, and feel. It is 
highly moth and mildew resistant, has 
high wet strength, stretch, chemical 
and abrasive resistance. Moisture ab- 
sorption is poor, which makes it diffi- 
cult to dye. It 1s stronger than natural 
fibers and most synthetics. It is best 
used in firm fabrics made from well- 
twisted Soft fabrics 
small, 


Dacron 
that 1s, 
hard balls on the surface. 

bd Fiberalas,. best the 
glass fibers, is made of pure glass; 


yarns. 
may pill badly ; form 
known of 


its outstanding characteristic is ab- 
solute fire resistance. Fiberglas is 
non-absorbent, moth proof, and mil- 
dew proof. It is easy to clean and 
dimensionally stable. It resists sun- 
deteriorate with 
age. It cannot be dyed, has no elas- 
ticity. Although presents 


problems for the handloom, it is used 


light and does not 
Fiberglas 


for decorative fabrics, draperies, and 


curtains when obtainable. It is un- 
suitable for apparel fabrics. It is pro- 
duced by Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 
Others are made by Libby-Owens 
Ford Glass Fiber Co. and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

© Saran. This fiber is chemically 
developed from vinyl type plastics. 
the 


and 


Resins resulting from chemical 


processes are melted extracted. 


Saran possesses bulk and coverage, 
toughness and flexibility, combined 
with resistance to stains and chem- 
icals. It is moth- and flame-proof. 
Moisture absorption is low. You can 
spill ink on a saran fabric, let it dry, 
and sponge it off without soap. It is 
used widely in carpets, draperies, and 
upholstery fabrics. Major producers 
are National Plastics, Saran Yarns, 
and Firestone (Velon). 

¢ Pynel. This fiber is a combina- 
tion of vinyl and acrylic type fibers. 
It is strong, warm, and quick drying, 
will not shrink on washing but may 
shrink on heating, as in ironing. It 
retains its shape when wet. It is acid- 
and flame-resistant and mothproof. 
It is very bulky and has great resili- 
ence. At present dynel is an important 
new blending fiber and is used with 
vicara, other synthetics, and wool. Its 
character has similarities to 
wool. Color range is only fair. It 1s 
used at present in pile fabrics and 
certain the 
U. S. Air Force. Dynel is produced 
by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals. 

e Vicara. This fiber has a protein 
base. It is 


some 


blends in fabrics for 


luxurious 
softness in apparel use. It has a soft, 
wool-like hand, 
and draping excellent 
stability. It is wearing, with 
resistance to moths and mildew but 
is suitable for use only in blends. It 
is produced by the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company. 

There are other man-made fibers 
which have been introduced recently, 
including Fortisan, produced by the 
Celanese Corporation of 
but they either have 
or are 


known for its 
superior resilience 
quality, and 


long 


America, 
limited 
not readily available. 


uses, 


Mr. Hausner, handweaver and de- 
is on the staff of Cohn Hall 
division of United Merchants 
New York. 
Educated in Europe, and with ex- 
perience in 


signer, 
Marx 
and Manufacturers Inc., 
European textile mills, 
he came to the United States after 
World War Il. A the 
American Textile 
Technology, he has written several 
articles for Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, including Problems in Design- 
Hand and Power 
Winter, 1951-1952; On Weaving 
Chenille Rugs, Spring, 1952; Cotton 
Plays a Vital Role in Art and Indus- 
try, Summer, 1952; and Inspiration 
for New Cotton, Fall, 
1952. He will have an article on leno 
in the next issue 


member of 
Association for 


ing for Looms, 


Desiqns in 
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Penland’s 
Damask 
Loom 


Damask weaving is now taught 
at the Penland School of Handi- 
crafts, Penland, North Carolina, fol- 
lowing the gift of a damask loom 
from Edward B. Taggart of Indian- 
Indiana, who had _ studied 
weaving at Penland and later in the 
Scandinavian countries. The loom is 
thought to be the only one of its kind 
in the United States. are 
taught by Miss Inga Werther, a grad- 
uate of the Handerhetets Vanner of 
Stockholm, whose work Miss Lucy 
E. Morgan director of Penland, and 
others first saw on their trip through 
the Scandinavian three 
vears ago. 


apolis, 


Classes 


countries 
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Damask woven by Miss Werther, designed by Phyllis van 


On their two tours of the Scandi- 
navian countries, the group was espe- 
cially charmed by the excellency of 
the damask weaves which were done 
on a type of loom different from any- 
thing generally America. 
Some of these looms were a modified 
Jacquard mechanism but 
them were the draw-boy 
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most of 
types of 














Inga Werther at work on Penland loom 


Reel Meter, > 


i ich i 
mn Sener: 


Son. 


loom. No two of the schools seemed 
to have exactly the same model and 
each school seemed to have its looms 
made to order. They considered Miss 
Werther’s damask the finest they had 
seen. 

Col. John Fishback of Penland 
tried through the 1953 trip to find 
out how Penland could acquire such 


a loom. He felt they hardly dared to 
risk having one made in the United 
States from measurements, specifica- 
tions, and photographs. There were 
no looms for sale. 

Mr. Taggart had gone to the Scan- 
dinavian countries several years ago 
to observe handweaving and had en- 
rolled in the trade 
Hienedistraitos—in 


school—A mina 
Helsinki, 
for a short time he worked on a da- 
mask loom. He returned home with 


measurements and photographs and 


where 


tried futilely to have such a loom 
made until finally a friend agreed to 
build it. He then thought, he said, 
that all his problems were 
However, he found after months of 
effort that he training in 
methods of warping and threading. 
He had many other interests and it 
therefore 
give the 


solved. 


needed 


seemed wise, he said, to 


loom to a_ school where 
trained persons were available. 

He and his friend Jack Rhodes, 
who built the loom, went to Penland 
last summer and aided in setting it 
up. Miss Werther pronounced it an 
excellent loom and has woven several 
beautiful pieces on it, one of which is 
illustrated here. Miss Irene Beaudin 
and Mrs. Virginia Munford of the 
Penland weaving faculty studied da- 
mask weaving while they were in the 
Scandinavian countries a year ago. 

Rupert Peters, director of instruc- 
tion and also head of the weaving 
department at Penland, describes the 
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Basic 5-harness damask 


damask loom as follows, with refer- 
ence to Handbok i Vavning by Ulla 
Cyrus, a Swedish book, and Hand- 
hok i lavning by Caroline Halver- 
sen. published in Norway. Both de- 
scribe damask looms such as that at 
Penland: 
“The 


placed in 


heddles 


frames 


pattern are not 
but are 
tied to traction cords which then pass 
upward through a reed, then back 
over the weaver, through a second 


reed, and are tied to a cross bar. In 


harness 


our loom six heddles form a unit and 
there is a traction cord for each unit. 
At the heddle end of each traction 
cord are weights which hold them 
down when not in The 
threads inches 
forward from the pattern heddles to 


active use. 


warp pass some 18 


threaded singly upon each, 1 
5, and 6. 


» oy & 4, 


“For each row in the design, weft- 
wise, a heavy cord is put over the 
traction cord for each unit shown in 
the draw down to be woven as pat- 
tern in that row and the ends of the 
cord are tied together leaving it free 
to be moved forward or back as de- 
sired. These called locks 
when down and 
fastened it raises the warp threads in 
the heddles attached to the traction 


cords are 


and one is drawn 


cords concerned making an upper 
pattern shed. In other words, a lock 
acts as a harness. 

“Naturally the number of locks 
used depends upon the number of 
design changes warpwise in the pat- 
tern. Since the heddles are not on 
fixed harnesses but may be picked up 
into locks at will, great flexibility in 
design 1s possible. 
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woven by Irene Beaudin 


“in weaving the lock is pulled 


fastened to 
hold it while the six ground treadles 


down and is hooks to 
are used in succession with a shot on 
each. This produces warp effect and 
weft effect in different places in the 
row depending upon whether the 
warp threads for the particular spot 
the contrast be- 
tween the two effects builds the pat- 
tern. 


are up or down; 


“In the pattern showing the 
roosters there were 1,380 threads of 
70/2 bleached linen set 72 to the 


The 


linen. Some 52 pattern changes were 


inch. weft was 70/2 natural 
represented by as many cord loops 
above Miss Werther’s head. 

The weave here is based upon a 6- 
harness satin, a so-called 
satin” 


“irregular 
that does show the twill lines 
formed by the binding points of the 
individual threads. 

“It should be 
pattern is 


that the 
drawing down 
these loops and so raising pattern 
threads. In that respect these act as 


stressed 
made by 


harnesses. The regular harnesses put 
in the twill background.” 

For the damask illustrated here 
Miss Beaudin used a 60/2 bleached 
linen for the warp, set at approxi- 
mately 60 per inch. Since she used 
Swedish reeds and figured in centi- 
meters the reed was about 20 dents 
per inch, with 3 ends per dent. The 
filler “golden bleach” single 
linen number 35. 


Was a 


In order to get a finer design she 
used units of four threads only with 
a total of 337 pattern units which are 
carried by the overhead strings. The 
basic however, was a_ 5- 
thread damask for which all the warp 


weave, 





threads are pulled through the long 
eyed front harness frames in even 
Since damask is made 
warp contrasting 
with a weft face satin each of the 
five treadles draws up one warp end 
in the background and draws down 
one warp end in the pattern units. 
The only way to “get the drift” 
of damask according to 
Miss Beaudin, is to set up a loom 
from scratch—then you gain the 
basic understanding which will be- 
come clearer in your mind when you 
have had a chance to repeat the pro- 
cess a few times. Just weaving on 
a damask loom gives a very poor no- 
tion of what it is all about! Damask 
weaving cannot be explained in a 
single article. Concrete work must 
be done by the weaver along with the 
explanations and directions. 


Textile Arts Club 
of Cleveland, Ohio 


by MARGARET C. 
COLLACOTT 


The Textile Arts Club, an organ- 
ization sponsored by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, is strongly sup- 
ported by Cleveland weavers al- 
though among its members are de- 
signers of printed textiles as well. 
The annual program includes a 
Christmas sale in which the members 
may exhibit and sell their work, a 
variety of lectures planned to interest 
both weavers and printers, and social 
meetings such as the annual picnic 
and tea. This year Miss Berta Frey’s 
lecture, Weaving and Social Customs, 
was of special interest to the weavers 
and the workshop she held at the 
home of Mary Ann Emerine for a 
few days previous to her lecture was 
a great success. The club assists with 


Cleveland 


succession. 


of a face satin 


weaving, 


an annual exhibition of 
Textiles at the Museum. 
The Club was formed on Novem- 
ber 12, 1934. Miss Gertrude Under- 
hill, Associate Curator in Charge of 
the Museum, called to- 
gether 47 people. She explained the 
interest which had been developed in 
such clubs during recent years in this 
country and abroad, and proposed 
forming a Textile Club connected 
with the Museum, just as there was a 
Print Club already in existence. The 
purposes of the Club were listed as 
follows: 1. To revive. encourage and 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Weavers 


in Cleveland 
by KATHERINE RIAL 


The present weaving movement in 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the result of Eu- 
ropean _ influence—predominently 
Scandinavian—brought to the city by 
some of its most successful weavers. 
Mrs. Gunhild Tiberg, who came to 
Cleveland in 1926, marks the begin- 
ning of a trend toward the rugged- 
ness and simplicity of Scandinavian 
design and, along with a few other 
skilled weavers, she is chiefly respon- 
sible for the renewed interest in the 
craft. 

In the Mrs. 


time previous to 


Tiberg’s coming to Cleveland very 






‘: 





Yardage for a bedspread by Clara 
Alfoldi. Plain cloth, woven of ramie, 
rayon, cotton, and gold metallic. Pur- 
chased from the Silver Jubilee Trea- 
sure Fund, Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 


little was accomplished in the field of 
weaving, and the small amount of 
work which was done can hardly be 
considered important. Records dating 
from 1919 of the May Show at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, the annual 
exhibition of the work of Cleveland 
artists and craftsmen, show that dur- 
ing the years prior to 1926 weaving 
played an minor role. 
Prizes in the textile classification of 
the exhibition more often 
awarded for quilting, crocheting, em- 
broidery, lace making or block printed 
fabrics. This situation is understanda- 
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extremely 


were 


ble, however, because weaving at that 
time was approached less as an art 
than for its therapeutic value or as a 
hobby for amateurs. The fact that 
there was a special classification in 
the May Show for weaving by blind 
workers this attitude. 
Among the woven objects exhibited 


indicates 


during this time were pillow covers, 
table runners, doily sets and such 
things. Nothing entered that 
could truly be called a decorative 
textile. 

This situation was considerably al- 
tered, however, when Gunhild Tiberg 


Was 


began her work in Cleveland, and the 
fact that she had learned weaving in 
Sweden, where she was born, is of 
particular significance. Of all the na- 
tive handicrafts in 
textiles are among the most impor- 
tant as well as the oldest. For many 


Sweden, woven 


years thev were neglected but in 1873 
at the World’s Fair in the 
peasant fabrics were greatly admired 


Vienna 


and Sweden realized the cultural im- 
portance of the home industry. A vear 
later the Society of Swedish Home 
Industries was founded for the pre- 
servation of hand weaving and an- 
cient designs. The purpose of the or- 
ganization was to study local weaving 
methods, to form collections of his- 
toric patterns and to encourage exact 
reproduction of designs and weaves. 
However, after a number of 
Marta Maas Fijetterstrom  recom- 
mended that the old designs not be 
copied but serve only as an inspira- 
tion for something entirely new. She 


vears, 
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Wall hanging by Gunhild Tiberg. 


opened her own studio and, although 
a number of the peasants continued 
to reproduce old patterns, many ar- 
tists followed her example. Later a 
great number of weaving schools and 
schools of applied art were established 
and through them Sweden's woven 
textiles have developed a sound basis 


in modern design inspired by the 
work of the past. 
It was in such a school that Mrs. 


Tiberg learned weaving and her work 
reflects the training she received in 
Sweden. When she came to this coun- 
try in 1924 started 
San Francisco with her sister, Val- 
later, 
however, she came to Cleveland to be 
with her artist-musician husband, and 
while continuing her own work, also 
held Gunhild 
Tiberg’s work was immediately suc- 
cessful. In the May Show held the 
year following her arrival in Cleve- 


she weaving in 


borg Gravander. Two vears 


classes in weaving. 


land she won a special award for a 
group of five pieces, and received four 
more prizes in the next five vears. 
The type of thing she did was entire- 
ly different from the woven objects 
entered in previous years, and could 
correctly be classified as decorative 
Instead of the usual table 
runner and doily set, Mrs. Tiberg 
wove wall hangings and rugs. Al 
though some of her work was fine and 


textiles. 


delicate, it was one of her textured 
pile rugs that stirred the interest of 
the people of Cleveland and they en- 
thusiastically accepted the Scandina- 
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vian designs 
do—hecause of their ruggedness and 
simplicity which does not favor the 
extreme or 


Clevelanders 


as so many Americans 


over-luxurious. Several 
enrolled in Mrs. Ti- 
herg’s weaving class and by the time 
she returned to 1933 a 
estab- 


Sweden in 
had 


lished who looked upon weaving as 


group of weavers been 


an art. 

After Mrs. Tiberg’s return to 
Sweden, her sister, Sara Mattsson 
Anhot, carried on her work. Mrs. 


Anliot first came to Cleveland in 1929 
to visit her sister and in the May 
Show of 1930 exhibited her 
textiles, taking the only weaving prize 


woven 


given that year for her two wall hang- 
ings, Flight into Egypt and_ St. 
and the Dragon. However, 
after this Mrs. 


Georae 
\nhot returned briet- 
ly to her native country. 

In Sweden Sara Mattsson Anliot 
had as a weaving in- 


structor and taught weaving and de- 


been trained 
sign in high schools and art schools 
there. Upon returning to the United 
States in 1931 she 
Washington 
in St. 


taught in the 
University Art School 
Louis but came to Cleveland in 
the summers to hold weaving classes 
and finally Cleveland in 
1936. Here she taught weaving at the 
Cleveland Institute of Art for nine 
vears and todav over half of the 


moved to 


Cleveland weavers have received their 
training from her—a training which 
again has its basis in the sound design 
and craftsmanship of Scandinavia. 
\nother important person in the 
development of Claveland weaving 
was Viola W. Quigley who, although 
not a native of one of the Scandi- 
navian countries, studied weaving in 
Norway as well as France and Ene 
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ik 
Ann 
Emerine, in the 1954 May Show, 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Winning textiles by Mary 


land. Mrs. Quigley came to Cleveland 
in 1929 from Chicago where she had 
had a small teaching and weaving stu- 
dio. During her years here she opened 
a small private studio and became 
a very influential Mrs. 
Quigley also found time to travel to 
Europe, study textiles in the Field 
Museum in Chicago and to develop 
an interest in and work with weaving 


teacher. 


as a means of occupational therapy. 
She later left Cleveland to live in 
Memphis where she is still extreme- 
ly active in the field of textiles and 
weaving. 

Other such as 
Marie R. Bunce started the 
weaving classes at Cleveland College, 
worked in Cleveland during Mrs. 
Ouigley’s time, but perhaps the most 
important of them was Mary Ann 
Emerine. Mrs. Emerine originally 
studied with Mrs. Quigley and re- 
ceived the 


noted weavers, 


who 


excellent training her 
teacher was able to give her through 
experience Mrs. Emerine 
went on, however, to graduate from 
the Cleveland Institute of Art and 
later received her B.A. from Connec- 
ticut College. After weaving for a 
number of years she again returned to 


abroad. 


school and won her master of fine arts 
degree at Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
Study in Europe on two different oc- 
casions also gave her additional ex- 
perience and she is now outstanding 
among Cleveland weavers. 

Aside from holding classes in the 
studio in her home, Mrs. Emerine is 
interested in designing for woven 
fabrics and did so for several years in 
New York. Although she is active 





with her loom she doesn’t actually en- 
joy doing yardage, and would rather 
experiment with new colors and de- 
signs. The work she has done, how- 
ever, has been extremely successful 
and has won for her several prizes 
including the special award for woven 
textiles in the 1954 May Show. Mrs. 
Kmerine received her most impor- 
tant award in 1953 when she entered 
her work in “Designer Craftsmen, 
U.S.A.”, an exhibition organized by 
the American Craftsmen’s Education- 
al Council and the Brooklyn Museum 
for the purpose of exhibiting the work 
done by craftsmen throughout the 


United States. In this show Mrs. 


Kmerine won a $300 award with her 
woven upholstery fabric, 4 Thousand 
Windows. 
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One of prize winning group of tex- 
tiles by Sara Mattsson Anliot in 1943 
May Show, Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 


Although Mary Ann Emerine and 
Mrs. Quigley weren't as directly un- 
der Scandinavian influence as were 
Mrs. Anliot and her sister, they did 
in some way continue the tradition 


first established in Cleveland. In 
1949, however, with the arrival of 
Clara Alfoldi, a new influence was 


felt in the development of Cleveland 
weaving. 

Mrs. Alfoldi was first taught to 
weave by the peasants on the country 
estate of her parents in Hungary and 
later studied art and design in Buda- 
pest. Family considerations prevented 
her from weaving commercially and 
had to content herself with 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Ahrens 


Looms 
by DOROTHY BRYAN 


The building of a loom combining 
the draw-loom and dobby-loom prin- 
ciples, for the purpose of weaving 
elaborate damask fabrics, is the most 
recent venture of F. J. Ahrens of 
Oakland, California. This accomplish- 
ment method of 
solving the many mechanical prob- 


characterizes his 
lems that have occured during the 
career of a husband and wife weav- 
ing team that has gained a wide rep- 
utation for the excellent craftsman- 
ship of its fine fabrics and precisely 
built equipment. Dorothy Ahrens, the 
partner in the business, specializes in 
linen place-mats and napkins woven 
on a 16-harness loom, but and 
her husband both weave a_ variety 
of fabrics, working mainly in linen, 
wool, cotton, and silk with fine, close- 
set warps. 


she 


This pair works as a team in the 
various aspects of its business. Mr. 
Ahrens does the basic designing of 
the table-linens, out the 
drafts on paper, Ahrens 


working 


and Mrs. 
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Mrs. Ahrens operating draw cords 
while Mr. Ahrens 
loom converted from standard loom. 
The damask and the altar frontal 1l- 


lustrated were 


weaves on draw 


woven on this loom. 
develops them on the loom, often 
‘ with results quite different from his 
original plan. She private 
students, with Mr. Ahrens working 
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She does the balk 
commercial 


as her assistant. 
of the 
makes all of the looms and equip- 


weaving and he 


ment, whether for sale or their own 
use. 

This family enterprise began in 
1938 when Mrs. Ahrens took a few 
weaving lessons with the intenticn of 
developing a hobby. Mr. Ahrens, a 
inter- 


mechanical engineer, became 
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Damask loom showing draw cords 
brought to side for easier communi- 
cation between weaver and operator 


oT draw’! cords. 


ested at the start and, with his train- 
the 
pects which troubled her, so he sag 


ing, understood mechanical as- 
gested that he build a loom and they 
solve the problems together at home. 


Mr. 


a machine designer. 


\hrens spent the war years as 
\bout ten years 
ago, because of his health, they began 
to turn the hobby into a business. 
Mr. Ahrens is the damask weaver 
in the Although he 
some evening bag fabrics in silk and 


family. made 
metal early in his career, it was only 
in recent years that he became seri- 
ously interested. He has found that 
he likes damask weave because it is 
durable and leaves no pulled-in edges 


where pattern occurs. His earlier 
pieces and some upholstery done 
more recently (one of which is pi 

tured here) were done in two and 


three blocks of 4- and 5-harness twill 
with geometric designs. 
past three 


clesiastical fabrics in damask, employ- 


During the 


years he has woven ec- 
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Damask loom 


mechanism at left 


showing the dobby 


and draw cords in 


right background. 


ing both draw-loom and dobby-loom 
to obtain 
He has learned 
are highly 


more freedom of design. 
that 


desirable in 


these methods 
weaving fab 
rics for vestments because it 1s possi 
ble to enrich them without adding to 
the thickness of the material, often a 
result of using embroidery and appli- 


added 


garment 


often 
uncomfortably 


que. This thickness 
makes a 
warm. 
Mr. Ahrens both and 
twill weaves for his multiple-harness 
fabrics. He 


uses satin 


prefers satin for fabrics 


which are to be viewed at close range 


but for those viewed from a distance 


the heavier twill line is generally 


more interesting and doesn't have 
such a flat look. 

His first ecclesiastical fabric was 
a frontal for the Exhibition of Con- 
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Memorial Museum in San Francisco. 
(See Winter 1952-1953 issue of 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN) This 
frontal woven on ae 12- 
converted to 
a draw-loom by adding, at the back, 
a framework the width of the loom, 
feet high and three and a half 
feet deep, and moving the warp beam 
back to the back of this frame. This 
gave a five and a half foot length of 
from front to 


was 
harness loom which he 


five 


warp back, an im- 
portant 
thread is sleyed through two heddles 


and is 


factor, since each design 


consequently under tension 
raised. As it out, he 


found that he had not allowed enough 


when turned 


warp length and the pattern units 
tended to draw out of shape. 

To provide for the design, aux- 
iliary heddles were individually sus- 


pended back of the regular frames 
and were operated from the back of 
the loom by cords. 
attached 
auxiliary heddles, 


cords, 
the 
each carrying eight 
ends of warp, were drawn through a 
perforated board (called 


These 


which were singly to 


comber), 
then back over the top stretcher bar 
and straight to the floor below, where 
they were fastened to a crosspiece. 

heddles, the 
back of the 
selected by inserting 
to the 
so that each crosswise cord 


To raise the auxiliary 
pulled at the 


These are 


cords are 
loom. 
another set of cords crosswise 
first set, 
is under only 
with the 
raised for one 


cords connected 
heddles to be 
design row. 


those 
number of 
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inch 


-hlock damask fabri linen 


upholstery with fine 
yellow-green cotton and copper metallic. We 


gray warp set OO per 


ven by Mr. Ahrens. 
Califor Before 


de Young 


temporary Religious Art by 
nia Artists held at the M. H. 


weaving starts, as many 


needed to 
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crosswise cords as are 








complete the design are inserted and 
pushed to one end. Then, while Mr. 
Ahrens sits at the loom and weaves, 
Mrs. Ahrens sits at the back and 
pulls a crosswise cord toward herself 
to select the cords for a shed, when- 
ever a design row is to be woven. If 
there are repeats in successive design 
rows, the same cords can be used. 

Mr. Ahrens’ next effort was a 
dobby-loom which he built to elimi- 
nate the need for a great number of 
treadles. This loom combines four 
harnesses, operated by four treadles 
for the background and 40 harnesses 
operated by one treadle for the de- 
sign. The 40 harnesses are connected 
to a mechanism placed at the side of 
the loom (see drawing) at a level 
even with the harnesses. The mech- 
anism consists of a series of wooden 
strips which are made into a chain. 
Each strip is bored with a row of 40 
holes to accommodate short lengths 
of dowel. Dowels are inserted in the 
holes to conform with the design 
draft and when the treadle is de- 
pressed, the dowels lower the re- 
quired number of harnesses for one 
design row. 

This loom obviates the need for 
another person to operate the design 
harnesses, but unlike the draw-loom, 
with its free-hanging heddles, the de- 
sign is controlled by the limitation 
of the design harnesses. With the 
double harness system, the length of 
warp from front to back beams needs 
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Fabric for lectern woven by Mr. 
Ahrens. Gold weft on white silk 
warp. Cross done with draw cords, 
and border with harnesses operated 
by treadles. 


to be longer than normal, but not as 
long as is used in a damask loom. 
To make a damask loom, using the 
best features of the two looms de- 
scribed above, he recently completed 
a third loom (pictured here). It has 
16 harnesses, operated by a dobby 
mechanism, to control the  back- 
ground, and 384 separate heddles, op- 
erated on the draw-loom principle, 
for the design. As in the loom de 
scribed above, the dobby mechanism 


Working plan of draw-loom. A, cords 
go to side of loom. B, comber board, 
note several rows of holes. C, several 
ends Mm each eve, glass or Wilé tal eyes 
often used. D, to warp beam. E, 
weight—iron or lead. F, front har 
ness, 4-16; long-eyed heddles; har 

nesses have 3 positions. G, cloth. 
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Diagram of dobby mechanism. A and 
B, slotted blocks on chain operated 
by foot pedal. C, short peg im chain 
allows harness to stay in center posi- 
tion. 1), long peg engages upper knot 
with block A lowering harness. Omit- 
ting peg as at E engages lower knot 
with block B 
stabilizing weight. 


raising harness. F, 
is located at side of the 
The heddles, each 
weighted with a 24-inch long hairpin- 


the right 
loom. design 
curved piece of iron wire, are sus- 
pended back of the harness frames 


Buffalo 


The Tabby Weavers’ Guild of Buf- 
falo, New York, has put into opera- 
tion a system whereby all its members 
have access to 
publications than 
would subscribe to. 


many more weaving 


they individually 

It came about through a question- 
naire which our Program Chairman 
sent to 


each ascertain 


what sort of program would suit the 


member to 
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in the same manner as the auxiliary 
heddles were in the first loom. He 
made the loom five feet deeper than 
his first draw-loom to overcome the 
tension problem and, since he wanted 
to bring the operator of the draw 
cords up closer, he used a perforated 
guide to carry the draw cords to the 
left side. This loom is so recently 
completed that he has not yet finished 
his first fabric, but its performance 
is superior to either of the two looms 
described above. 


All 


Mr. Ahrens is a perfectionist. 








of his looms, as well as other equip- 
ment, are made of carefully selected 
hardwood, painstakingly constructed 
and beautifully finished. He has had 
no instruction in weaving and loom- 
making but has gained his under- 
standing by extensive research and 
increased his knowledge by experi- 
mentation coupled with the applica- 
tion of his own inventiveness as a 
machine designer. He has turned to 
the records of the early days of hand- 
weaving, prior to the advent of the 
power loom, for source material. His 
richest resource has been Hand Loom 
IV eaving by Luther Hooper. An in- 
teresting sidelight is the statement, 


made by an English weaving in- 
structor, who visited the Ahrens 


studio not long ago, that he has a 
better understanding of Hooper’s 
book than anyone living in England 
today. 

This research resulted from the 
need for the kind of looms on which 
the Ahrens could weave efficiently 
and quickly, with a minimum of yarn 
breakage, the fine yarns required to 
produce the type of fabrics they pre- 
fer. are fine linens and fine 
fabrics that have a good hand and 
tailor well. Their linens are so well 
received that they now have a good 
backlog of unsolicited orders. 


These 


Mrs. Ahrens was invited to demon- 


strate 18-harness weaving at the 
Third Annual Conference of Cali- 
fornia Handweavers in Richmond 


this spring. They have both exhibited 
their work at the deYoung Museum; 
the First National Competition for 
Contemporary Handweavers at Seat- 
tle and at the California State Fair 
and have been the recipients of sev- 
3ecause of the interest 
their work aroused in Seattle, they 


eral awards. 


were invited to a return showing at 
the Henry Gallery. 


Weavers Periodical Pool 


by HEATHER G. THORPE 


that 
each member list the periodicals reg 


majority. One question asked 
ularly used. There was a great lack 
the and it 
was found that many members were 


of unanimity in returns 


infamiliar with some of the period- 
icals mentioned. 
the which 


This is scheme 


was 
worked out Fach member’ who 
wished to be in the Periodical Pool 


(and it was subscribed to practically 
100 per cent gave to a specially ap- 
pointed chairman $1.00 for the year. 
With these funds the chairman im- 
mediately subscribed in the name of 
the guild to the foremost periodicals 
of which Handweaver and Craftsman 
\lagazine was one. 

To circulate these periodicals the 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Send $1.00 for catalog and sample 
book and list of agents. This $1.00 
is rebated on your first order of 
$10.00 or over. 














Looms 
Yarns 


HAND N_\WEAVING Supplies 
SUPPLY Ca PP 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 

















by 
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the yarn Sepot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly dorothy liepes yarn depot 



















douGlas 2-0501 














LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99 Washington 














John S. James and Sons 
Weavers Paradise 
Yarn & Supplies 
553 Sherlock Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 














HANDWEAVING CENTER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies, Instructions 
HOUSTON HOUSE 


2413 Driscoll Houston 19, Texas 
T. H. HEWITT, Designer, Colorist 














LOOMS ACCESSORIES YARNS 
BOOKS ON WEAVING 
Wide Selection Range 
Norma Schroeder’s 
WISHING WELL 


226 Fillmore Street Denver, Colorado 














Looms Yarns Accessories 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Earl Slason 
5605 West 6lst Street 


Mission, Kansas 
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New Home of Gold 
DIVISION OF Hughes a 


P. O. Box 276, Dunellen, N. J. 
HIGHWAY 22 
between Dunellen and Bound Brook, N. J. 














Now distributing 
ROYARN ORLON YARNS 
in popular colors and sizes. 
Washable ¢« Moth Proof e¢ Fast Colors 


(See Royarn advertisement on inside front cover ) 


Sens snhetonsimeemenaatanailt L 
preferred : 
throughout the years... 
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Famous Leclerc looms are available through 
Hughes Fawcett Inc. and their agents. 














LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 


AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


233 East Adams St. 
Kirkwood (St. Louis) 
Missouri 


DOLFE’S BARN 
306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. MRS. A. I. NIETZEL 


Agent for Leclere looms and Golden 5643 Kalmia Drive Orlando, Florida 
Rule products 


Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons WEAVING INSTRUCTION 

Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tues. thru Sat. July 1st to Sept. Ist Agent for LeClerc Looms and 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment Golden Rule Products 


























Attention Teachers—send us your name 
SPECIAL OFFER and address on a postcard so that we 


A 10% discount or all orders of LINEN may recommend prospective pupils who 
YARNS from now until Labor Day. This 
discount is available through all Hughes 
Fawcett agents. 


may live in your vicinity. 














MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 


wy Handcraft Shoppe 


23 Tokeneke Road 

















Darien, Connecticut 

















HANDWOVENS by 
Mildred Youman 


iden Rule Produett |heccc (22 22.0. 


North Street Medway, Massachusetts 


% ‘Faweett. INC. Wade’s Department Store 


LECLERC LOOMS & GOLDEN 
RULE YARNS 


GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS Sevierville, Tenn 


























and their AGENTS (some of whom are listed on this page) Fn ate wiecaneele 
offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD- MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 
WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC _ __ 2912 Cleveland Blvd. 

. Louisville 6, Kentucky TA-2441 














yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY 
Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
WARPED SPOOLS of both LINEN and COTTON. Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 
Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 














LECLERC, STRUCTO & MISSOURI LOOMS os tabi 
rs. Alice Stuart 


2 harness to 20 harness—8 inch to 90 inch weaving width 181 Woodland Avenue 


Verona, N. J. 
—floor and table models. All popular text and pattern F 














Looms Supplies Instructions 
BOOKS on handweaving, REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, 
WARPING EQUIPMENT, BOBBIN WINDERS and all nec- MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
' essary equipment for the handweaver. Clovetend, Otle 


Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 
Weaving Supplies, threads, books. 
Hand Wovens made to order 
Private instructions 




















elas Castene Sindios 


i n 
2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. Robin & Russ Handweavers 


Hand Weavers Work Basket 


Grace D. Blum Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons now publishers and owners of 
ee OL tea West Chicago, Il. Rayons Linens Wools, WARP & WEFT 
Handweaving—accessories Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 10 issues and 10 sample 


e . : . Consultant Service swatches per year—$2.50 
Supplies—instruction 


S | d 1.00 set 
Phone: West Chicago 485-W as a enter 632 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, California 


























EXHIBITIONS 


JULY 

Eighth Annual Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, City 
Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. Exhibition and sale of handcrafts, 
demonstrations, and program of folk dancing, folk music, tale te 
ing, and puppet shows, July 18-22. 

California Designed, will open simultaneously at Municipal Art Cen- 
ter, Long Beach and M. H. deYoung Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco. Openings set to coincide with summer furniture and 
accessory market. Entries by May |. Opens July 10. 

Craftsmen-at-Work. H.M.C.S. Cornwallis, Digby Co., Nova Scotia, 
Canada. Sponsored by Department of Trade and Industry. Special 
exhibits and demonstrations, July 25-29. 

Weavers’ Seminar, Skinner Hall, University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst. Sponsored by weavers of Western Massachusetts in co- 
operation with Massachusetts Association of Handicraft Groups 
and University of Massachusetts. Exhibits from guilds through- 
out state, commercial exhibits of yarns and equipment. Lectures. 
Demonstrations of linen, tapestry and damask weaves. Meeting 
open to all. For information write Mrs. A. C. Aldrich, Charlemont 
Mass., July 28-29. 

Penobscot Bay Craftsmen, St. Thomas Episcopal Church Parish House 
Camden, Maine. Annual summer show. Sales. Fourteen artists and 
craftsmen. Last week of July and first week of August. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg. Eighth annua! fair, July 29-31. 

Design in Scandinavia, Minneapolis, Minn., Institute of Arts. July 
1-30. 

Young Americans 1955, America House, New York. Through Sept. 7. 

Textiles and Ornamental Arts of India. Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, N. Y. Through July 31. 

Japanese Exhibition House. Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 
Full scale house built in Japan, based on I6th and I|7th century 
prototypes. Throughout summer. 

Western Artists Exhibit, Denver, Colo., Art Museum. Sixty-first an 
nual exhibition. Includes crafts. Through Aug. |. 

Northern California Crafts, California State Library, Sacramento. 
Through July 31. 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen's Fair, St. Johnsbury. July 21-23 

Persian and Turkish Textiles, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Brocades, velvets, embroideries from |6th and I7th centuries. 
Through Sept. 18. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits, Two Hundred Years of Tex- 
tile Designs, Rumford, Maine, Public Library (Mid-July to Mid- 
August); Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty, Schenectady, N. Y 
Museum; Directoire-Empire Exhibit, Washington State Historical 
Society, Tacoma (through July 15); Textiles in Eight Settings of 
First Ladies Hall at Smithsonian Institution, Scalamandre Museum 
of Textiles, New York City. Indefinite. 


AUGUST 


Virginia Highlands Festival, Abingdon, Va. Crafis department plan 
ning exhibits, demonstration and classes where desired. Alsc 
sales outlet. Aug. I-15. 

Second Annual York State Craft Fair. Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sponsored by York State Craftsmen. For information write The 
York State Craftsmen, 210 N. Aurora St., Ithaca, Aug. 18-20. 

Craftsman's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 
Belknap Mountain Recreation Area, Gilford, N. H. Aug. 2-6 

Cracker Barrel Bazaar, Newbury, Vermont. Arts & crafts, flower show 
dairy products, also authors’ & illustrators’ room. Aug. 4-6 

Summer Fair, Kennebunk, Maine, Town Hall. Exhibition, demonstra 
tions, and sale sponsored by Maine Arts & Crafts, Inc. Aug. 19-20. 

Weavers’ Guild of Southern Berkshire, Dewey Memorial Hall, Shef- 
field, Mass. Exhibit includes weaving and other crafts. as well as 
paintings of local artists. Sheffield Antique Show held at same 
time in Congregational Church. Aug. 18-19 

Cape Cod Craftsman's Fair, Chatham, Mass., High Schoo! Aud 
torium, Aug. 9, 10 A.M.-9 P.M.:; Aug. 10, 10 A.M.-5 P.M. 

Kennebunk, Maine, Exhibition, Brick Store Museum. Includes craft 
Aug. 3-28. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Days, Hershey Park, Hershey, Pa. Aug. 25-28. 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen, Ludlow, Vt. Annua! Open Hous: 
and Exhibition, Fletcher Farm Craft Schc Aug. 6-7; Fletcher 
Farm Craft Fair, Aug. 30-Sept. |. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Modern Woven Textiles 
Rahr Civic Center, Manitowoc, Wisc.; Two Hundred Years of 
Textile Designs, Rumford, Maine, Public Library (to Mid 
August); The Symbol! of the Rose in Textile Desiqn, Barter Thea- 
tre, Virginia Highlands Festival, Abingdon, Va.; Directoire-Er 
pire, Boise, Idaho, Art Association (opens Aug. 6). 


SEPTEMBER 

Art Show, California State Fair, Sacramento. Weaving and other 
crafts, as well as painting, sculpture, prints, and student work. 
Sept. I-li. 

Arts in Western Living, Los Angeles County Fair, Pomona, Calif. 
Areas designed by western architects, furnished with works of 
artists and craftsmen, including handweaving. Sept. 16-Oct. 2. 

Seventh Annual Outdoor Art and Garden Show, 3420 Diablo Blvd. 
Lafayeite, Calif. Sponsored by Valley Art Center. Invitational. 
Weaving designed for patios. Sept. 16-Oct. 2. 

Contemporary Handweavers of California, M. H. de Young Men 


rial Museum San Francisco. Biennia exhibition Interior settinas 
by designers ana decorators cloth na tabor with skeTcnes by 
the designers. Opens after middie of Sept. and continues one 


month. 

Connecticut Weavers Guild Exhibition, Stamford Museum. Sept. 10 

Design in Scandinavia, Joclyn Art Museum, Omaha, Neb. Circuited 
by the American Federation of Arts. Sept. 16-Oct. 14 

Eastern States Exhibition, West Springfield, Mass. Sept. 17-25 

Weavers Guild of St. Louis Exhibition, St. Louis, Mo., Art Museum, 
Forest Park, Sept. 2-30. 

Contemporary Hand Weaving, University of Nebraska Art Gal- 


eries, Lincoln. Sponsored by Lincoln Weaver's Guild and the 


University of Nebraska Art Gallerie Juried. Oct. 2-3 Voting 
esidents of Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mex Minnesota 
Kentucky and Washington invited t somit work. Deadline for 
entry card and fee, Sept for ent Sept. 15. F f 4 
tion: write Art Galleries, 209 Morrill Hall, Lincoln 8 
OCTOBER 
Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Danbury Fair, Oct 9: Ninth 
Annual Craft Fair, Centin H Ha G. Fox & C Hartford 
Oct. 25-29. Both exhibits to include work by members of the 
weavers guild. ‘Meet Your Craftsmen,’ Lyman A'len Museum. New 
LOnNaon;: member w Wspiay work na err nsTrarve afterr n f 
Seotember |8 
Fiber Ciay and Metal, St. Pau! Gallery and Sct f Arts, 476 
Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. For Ame an craftsmen, ir ding 
weavers. Nov. |3-Dec. 23. C ng dates tor entries Oct. 15. For 
rmat n write ac ve aaocres 
Second Annual Kansas Designer Craftsman Show, University of 
Kansa Lawren e Open T res Jent f Kansa minimurr ne 
year) and Greater Kansas City. For information write University 
Extension at above address. Oct. 30-Nov. 22 
Art Association of Now Orleans 3ist Annual Autumn Exhibition, the 
sac Delgado Museum of Art, City Park. New riea ia 
Members of Art A iation of New Orlear membership open 
artists everywher: Crafts included. N j A t ns 
exhibited. Oct. 2-25. For information write to above addre 
Cleveland Do-It-Yourself Show, Puk Auditorium, Cleveland. Oh 
Oct. 1-9. 
Eightzenth Ceramic National, Toledo, C Mu ca Oct 
2-30 
New England Craft Exhibition—!955, Worcester Museu WwW 
ester. Mas Information: Robert W. Gray. Craft C r 40 
Highland St.. W este 15-N 2 








Cross and four oak leaves desiqn, linen damask woven 
by Fred A. Pennington, Des Moines, Iowa. Article on 
Mr. Pennington’s work on page 54 of this issue. 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 
CIRCUIT 


Handweavers again won awards in the annual home- 
furnishings design competition sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Decorators. Awards were given this 
spring for outstanding designs made available to the 
consumer during 1954. Work was selected by a jury of 
A.1.D. members who chose 17 winners from 164 designs 
submitted from all over the world. 

First award for a casement fabric went to Karl Lau- 
rell, head of the handweaving and textile design depart- 
ment for the School for American Craftsmen, Rochester, 
New York. The fabric, made of 100 per cent Orlon with 
a heavily textured surface in a subtle plaid-like pattern 
of whites, browns, and black, has the look of wool 
but is sheer enough for casements. The fabric was chosen 
for outstanding technique, well handled weaving, adapt- 
ability to purpose, and handsome coloring. 

Honorable mention for casement fabric went to Jack 
Kaplan, New York, for a linen weave chosen for its 
suitability and good color range and because it gives the 
quality of a much lighter fabric. It was executed by 
Konwiser, Inc., New York. 

First award for heavy fabrics went to Jack Lenor 
Larsen of New York for a brocaded handweave called 
‘“Remoulade,” composed of more than 70 different yarns 
including metallics which was selected for color range, 
three dimensional quality, and imaginative and excellent 
handling of weaving. This fabric was shown on page 23 
of the Winter, 1954-1955 issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man. Mr. Larsen also won honorable mention for a 
handwoven wild cotton rug. 

Second award for heavy fabrics went to Miss Evelyn 
Hill, New York, for a yarn-dyed handwoven all wool 
upholstery fabric chosen for its subtle handling of color. 
Honorable mention in this class was given to Mrs. Hilda 
Durkin of Manchester, England, for a fabric of spun 
rayon on tuffle cotton damask, chosen for strong con- 
struction, design and texture. Talbot Rantoul of New 
York won first award in floor coverings for an all-wool 
broadloom, striated pattern in variegated yarn, executed 
by C. H. Masland & Sons, New York. 





The third annual Northwest Craftsmen’s exhibition 
held March 6 through April 6 at the Henry Gallery of 
the University of Washington, Seattle, showed a 50 
per cent increase in entries over last year, an indication 
of the extensive interest and activity of the participating 
groups. 

Craftsmen from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon 
tana, Alaska, and British Columbia, submitted 541 pieces 
of handweaving, ceramics, jewelry, metalwork, and other 
craftwork. Three juries screened the entries and selected 
241 items for exhibition, awarding $675 in prizes. 

Through the co-operation of the Henry Gallery, the 
exhibition is co-sponsored by the Seattle Weavers’ Guild, 
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Among awards in annual American Institute of Decora- 
tors competition. Above. First award, casement, Karl 
Laurell. Below, Left, “Handwoven” by Evelyn Hill for 
Knoll Associates; right, honorable mention for case- 
ment. Jack Kaplan, executed by Konweiser, Inc. 


The Clay Club, and Lambda Rho (Women’s Art Hon- 
orary of the University of Washington.) The competi- 
tion is a definite factor in the promotion of creative ef- 
forts in contemporary work in these areas. 

Ninety-five pieces of weaving were submitted of which 
forty three pieces by 28 weavers were hung. Jurors for 
the weaving section were Miss Doris Brockway, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Home Economics, University of 
Washington; Mr. Dwight Panchot of Frederick and 
Nelson, Seattle; and Mrs. Arthur K. Roberts, of Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Winning entrants were Nina Blair Collman, Seattle ; 
Jack H. Perkins, Springfield, Oregon; Virginia Harvey, 
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Seattle; and Laura E. Sever, Tacoma, Washington. 

Honorable mention went to the following Washington 
weavers: Gladys Thomas, Issaquah; Bruce Johnston, 
Lopez Island; Jean J. Williams, Fort Lewis; and La- 
Verne Gray, Kirkland; and Jack Perkins, Springfield, 
Oregon. 





THE 
NEW 
“NILUS” 





Features ahead of the 
others! 


Rising shed. Four harness. Pushing 
action. Only 43” high. Light in op- 
eration. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 1200 hed- 
dies, 1 reed, 2 shuttles, drawing 
hook. And all other necessaries. 





Price: $150.75 F.O.B. New York 


Horizontal warping 
mill. 


Transfers warp direct- 
ly on loom. Very fast 
action. 








@ 
roilus 
y Write for details. 
| e Cc 4 e F i We help with easy 


shipping instructions 

anywhere. 
L’ISLETVILLE 6, P. @. CANADA 

Send for free litera- 

ture and agent's list. 


WEAVERS — DO YOU KEEP RECORDS? 
A RECORD OF HANDWOVEN FABRICS is a book designed for 
this purpose. 844" x 102"’—48 pages—tough card cover wire 
stitched. 44 forms and index. Lithographed. Price $1.25 ppd. 
if check is with order. 
Pennsylvanians add 1% Sales Tax. Further information on request. 


CHARLES C. DENZLER, P.O. Box 163, Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 











TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING @ CERAMICS 


Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and advanced 


student; Professional program leading to degree; Summer workshops 
For information write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN. CRAFTSMEN 
65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 


vector” DYES 
“Perfection” 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








Northwest Craftsmen. Reading down. Linen and rayon 
casement, Nina Blair Collman, purchase award. Hon- 
orable mentions: dress fabric, brown wool and _ silk, 
Gladys Thomas; sport shirt material, La Verne Gray; 
clothing fabrics, black wool and white silk, Roman 
striped raw silk, Bruce Johnston. 
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Yarns For Handweavers 


Spun Silk Warp 


Spun Silk Dupion and Cordonnet 
Silk and Merino Blend 


NOVELTY YARNS 


Fine multicolor decorative yarns 


Sample card: $1.00 


CAMILDALE, INC. 


Thornwood 768 Sherbrooke St. W. 
New York Montreal, P. Q., ony 








HAND FLOOR LOOMS 


“Cambridge” 4-harness, 6-treadle—“Ideal” 2-harness Loom— 
“Weaver's Friend” 2-harness Loom (semi-automatic) 
“Maysville” Rug Filler and “Maysville” Carpet Warp 

Write for our new catalog. 


REED LOOM CO., BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Looms for over 50 Years 
Craft ., . 
Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 


601 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


HANDWEAVERS!... AT LAST! 12! 


igh After careful preparation, we are releasing our com- 
it ite plete line of top weaving materials, at low cost, for 
your styling and patterning needs. 


WEAVING YARNS WITH “THE PRECIOUS LOOK” 
oi ERE Metal 


v2 TE ATESVOADS ELC TT ERTERLS HEAL aed ae | UNSUPPORTED METALLICS IN VARIOUS SIZES 
ms INVISIBLE NYLON SUPPORTED METALLICS 
SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
RAYON SUPPORTED METALLICS 
FORTISAN SUPPORTED METALLICS 
(IN 15 GLOWING COLORS) 


—$?—$—$———— 


2 PLY LAMINETTE 3 PLY LAMINETTE 
METALLIC GIUMPES RANGING FROM 700 TO 
5400 YDS. PER LB. 


-.* 


BOUCLES © NUBBY BOUCLES ® METALLIC BOUCLES 
RAYON WARP 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable” 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 
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“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 





Northwest Craftsmen’s exhibition at the Henry Gallery, 
Seattle, Washington. Reading down. Drapery fabric, 
Jack H. Perkins, purchase award. Fine linen runner, H OM E YARN S CO 


Nina Blair Collman, honorable mention. Skirt tn tufted 
ee 645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. H, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


cotton, Jean J. Williams, honorable mention. 
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Send 25¢ For Sample Cards And Price List 


























ptdd distinction ta all your 


SEWING, KNITTING, WEAVING 





crew OF 


with a label that is D (ae gee 
definitely different. Maron, Obs 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 





Sizes: #3 (%6” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
25 (%” wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC-15, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


But best of all you‘ll save money! 








14 years of buying overstocked inventories; selected 
purchases from bankrupted mills, or liquidations 
have enabled us to pass great savings on to our cus- 
tomers. 


Write us for details. Let us know your needs. 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 361 New Bedford Mass. 








NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ =: $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles. 
! a Simplex Registering device 
| lete in E 
bling. and operating. Shipping WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 
weight, 225 Ibs an ter 265 Nate Sesemne fee. Coe, ome 
° oa, an covers. r ri ts. T 
F.O B. Davenport money with your fobby.” — . 


Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-3, lowa 











Instruction * Textile Designing © Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit . . tHE Pendlitone SHOP 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 





Shown in the 50th anniversary exhibition of the New 
York Society of Crafismen at the Artists’ Equity gal- 
lery. Reading down. Sheer wool drapery fabric in blue 
by Beatrice Bernardi, Sausalito, California, a western 
member. Roman stripe drapery in blue and magenta, 
characteristic of Mrs. Bernardi’s daring use of color. 
Drapery fabric in white and gold by Anna Biggart, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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Awards in the third annual exhibition of Canadian 
handweaving sponsored by the London District W eav- 
ers. Reading down. 


Rug, all-linen flossa, in Canadian Spring design by 
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FIRST TIME EVER OFFERED 


MAKE IT YourSELF LOOM 


(Knock-down Loom Kit) 








Model KD 16" Two harness table loom, one size only $25.00 
F.O.B. St. Petersburg, Florida 


Assembled size: 24” deep, 19” high, 21” wide. 


Assembled weight: 1112 Ibs. Shipping weight: 14 Ibs. 


It's fun to build a loom! 
There is only one KD kit, own it, buy it, NOW! 
BE A PROUD OWNER OF A LOOM YOU MADE 


Kit is complete, no extra equipment to buy. 


CODDIE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1764 29th Avenue North St. Petersburg 4, Florida 
"Handweaving is the pathway to creative beauty, relaxation, and 

peace of mind.” 
Copyrights reserved by Coddie Products Co. 6/20/1954) 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
Box 4-A 





SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 





Visitors from Spain, Trinidad, Japan, Pakistan and 
several far-distant points in the United States and Can- 
ada signed their names in the guest book at the third 
annual exhibition of Canadian handweaving held in the 
art gallery of the public library at London, Ontario, Can- 
ada, during February and March. 

There they saw displayed a variety of beautiful weav- 
ing—ranging from delicate little scarfs to a 90-inch 
table-cloth woven by two people. Also on exhibition were 


Mrs. Adele Ilves, Fredericton, N.B., second award. 

Left, Wool and metallic stole, Mrs. Meryle Wilmer, 
Galt Ontario, first award, stoles, and Guild House pur- 
chase award. Bag, right, woven of jute, boucle wool, and 
wooden beads, by Mrs. Cora Carson, Leamington, On- 
tario, second texture award. 

Novelty drapery weave, wool, rayon, and cotton, by 
Mrs. Hans Lundberg, Toronto, first prize. 

Original Christinas tree d sign for all-linen wall hang- 
ing by Joyce Chown, Halifax, first award 
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FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


ey EMMONS 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 
e 


FRAMES and REEDS 





Write for Price List 





EMMONS 


LOOM HARNESS CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 















A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


Yours for continued 
“BETTER WEAVING” 





2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 











WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 

139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 

Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





table runners, upholstery material, coverlets, evening 
hags, stoles and rugs. The rugs were considered by the 
exhibition committee to be the best quality yet submitted. 

Of particular interest to visitors were the distinctive 
colors used by exhibitors from the different provinces. 
In Nova Scotia, for instance, weavers favor ocean colors 
in a heavy medium, whereas in British Columbia they 
prefer soft, muted, colors worked in very fine materials. 

One table runner—woven in a variety of colors—was 
made entirely from wool dyed with the substance ob- 
tained from the natural leaves of trees and flowers. There 
was also a bag woven with jute—normally used to tie 
up tobacco—metallic thread and little tiny wooden beads. 

The fame of the London exhibition, which is spon- 
sored by the 60-member strong London District 
Weavers, has spread to all parts of the Dominion dur- 
ing the two years since it was first staged. This year 
there was even an entry from the far-distant North West 
Territories. 

An indication of the fact that weaving knows no age 
limit was that one of the top prizes in the exhibition was 
awarded to an Il-year-old boy, W. S. (Tad) Johnson 
of Stanger, Alberta. Tad originally entered a yellow 
cushion cover in the class calling for any item woven 
by a man. But the judges considered the texture so good 
that they re-classified it to the texture class. 

Judges at the exhibition were Miss Karen Bulow of 
Montreal—a native of Denmark who is probably the 
best-known weaver in Canada; Mrs. Helen Keeler of 
Blair, Ontario, and Mrs. Elizabeth Banigan Day of Wat- 
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ford, Ontario, who have both done work with the Ontario 
government in the teaching of weaving. 

The following were awarded first prizes: Drapery (in- 
cluding glass curtains), tie between Miss Isabell Ledoux, 
St. Jean, Quebec, and Mrs. Hans Lundberg, Toronto, 
Ontario. Upholstery, Harold B. Burnham, Jordan, 
Ontario. Apparel fabric, yardage only, woven in any 
media, tie between Mrs. May D. Stronach, Monastery, 
Nova Scotia, and Mrs. Rena Brewster, Hebron, Nova 
Scotia. Rug or wall hanging, tie between Miss Joyce 
Chown, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Mrs. Bradford El- 
dridge, South Ohio, Nova Scotia. Original contemporary 
design, taking into consideration an intelligent use of 
local materials, Eunice B. Anders, Leamington, Ontario. 
Place mats with, or without, serviettes, Mrs. H. M. Pike, 
Toronto, Ontario. Tablecloth with, or without, serviet- 
tes, Mme. Roland Hebert, Iberville, Quebec. Item woven 
by a man, S. J. Harris, Hamilton, Ontario. Best use of 
color in any article, Mrs. Isabelle M. Westwood, Toron- 
to, Ontario. Evening bag, Mrs. H. E. Batkin, George- 
town, Ontario. Stole, any size, any media, Mrs. Meryle 
Wilmer, Galt, Ontario. Teacloth, Mrs. Marion Parker, 
Windsor, Ontario. : 

The following first prizes were awarded by the Lon- 
don District Weavers: Any item at discretion of judges, 
Mrs. R. B. Sandin, Edmonton, Alberta. Texture, 
weavers’ choice of article, W. S. (Tad) Johnson, 
Stanger, Alberta. Any item, not otherwise classified, 
Mrs. J. R. Longard and Mrs. John Hill, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Woollen article, Miss Mabel Peters, Peterboro, 
Ontario. Item woven of Canadian materials with native 
dyes, Mrs. Grace Raitt, Edmonton, Alberta. Any article 
woven by a beginner who learned the craft in 1953-54, 
Miss Joyce Mohri, Delta High School, Hamilton, On- 
tario. Any article woven in-Canada by a New Canadian, 
Mrs. Asta Onno, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

The Guild House Purchase Award, London, for pur- 
chase of an article of original creative weaving in any 
material, was won by Mrs. Meryle Wilmer of Galt, 
Ontario, for a stole. Pamela Baker 





Entries from 19 Massachusetts handweavers were 
accepted and entered in the fourth annual Massachusetts 
Crafts of Today exhibition held at the George Walter 
Vincent Smith Art Museum in Springfield from April 
3 through May 8&. Articles of pottery, metal and wood 
were also among the total of 168 items exhibited. 

Since the “purpose of these exhibitions 1s to encourage 
eriginal craft work of high standard which, in design, 
is unmistakably of the middle of the twentieth century”, 
the work of several contributors should be noted first. 
A comparative newcomer to this craft, Juliette Zabin of 
Sheffield, entered two place mats and a length of lamp 
shade fabric, woven of fibre glass in currently popular 
shades of charcoal, old gold, and light blue. The design 
on the lamp shade piece, an interlocking weave of two 
colors, was a skyline of tall buildings—appropriately 
named Manhattan Fantasy. The traditional M’s and O’s 
pattern on the place mats formed pleasing curved lines, 
end the sometimes sleazy effect of this rib weave was 
avoided in the use of this synthetic material. 

Pat Hill of South Lincoln entered a purple wool dress 
with rectangular design in blue cotton. On the accom- 
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panying jacket, the design appeared on one shoulder 
only for an interesting asymmetrical effect. 

“Originality of high standard” was a most appropriate 
description of the very fine work of a master weaver, 
Ruth Arnold of Otis. One lovely entry was a linen mat 
and napkin set, on a 40/2 white and natural linen warp, 
with a 50/2 weft. A lace “picture frame” inner border 
was carefully worked in a combination of Spanish lace 
and leno—a design inspired by her visit to an ancient 
temple. The plain weave outer border was hemmed un- 
der on all four sides with beautifully mitered corners. 
A 3-initial monogram, woven in the same lace combina- 
tion, decorated the napkin. Mrs. Arnold’s two other en- 
tries caused much comment as they were woven in fig- 
ured damask on a multiple-harness draw-loom, not com- 
ion in our country. One of these place mats was a fish 
design and the other an arrangement of maple leaves, 
in &-thread satin damask weave which is described by 
Mrs. Arnold in another article in this issue. 

A beautifully knotted rya rug in a traditional Scan- 
cdinavian pattern was woven by Thekla Bugge of Wor- 
cester in blue, brown and natural wools on a linen back- 
ground. The craftsmanship displayed in this rug was 
excellent, and the weft face rosepath edging and fringes 
added a perfect finishing. A second rug by a Leicester 
Junior College student, Robert Carl Winter, was original 
in its abstract design and use of black and white wool. 

Grace Corbett Reed of Reading exhibited a set of 
place mats and napkins, woven of an unusual Czecho- 
slovakian ombre linen in tones of brown, natural and 
yellow. The 6-harness double-faced weave is durable. 

Many entries showed skill in producing texture con- 
trasts for interest. Robenia Myrer Henrich of Boston 
entered a length of linen drapery in oyster white, a 
skip-dent warp sleving, and used random _ horizontal 
stripes (which she does so well) in novelty white rayon 
and silver. Texture interest—a contrast of shiny rayons 
end mercerized cottons with dull wool and unmercerized 
cottons—was also illustrated in a drapery woven by 
Ruth Currey of the Craft Center in Worcester. Mixed 
yarns of coral, pink, and rose were used in a multiple 
thread warping. The “lace weave’ warp was threaded 
1-2-1, 4-3-4, and a 4-shuttle weft was made up of the 
same yarns. Another of Mrs. Currey’s entries was a set 
of mats and napkins on a 12/1 grayish-natural linen 
warp with a slub tow linen and silver metallic in casual 
stripes for the borders. 

Winogene Redding of Wollaston had nicely balanced 
textures in an afghan of pale yellow and white wool. 

Color mixtures were effective in a “painter's palette” 
stole, woven in fine variegated rayon novelties. A match- 
ing evening bag was also included—both by 
Lytle of Deerfield. 


Edwina 


Kate Van Cleve of Brookline combined lovely shades 
of tweed-type yarns, predominantly blue, for a length 
of suiting material, carefully woven and finished. Her 
bag of homespun warp and Scotch shetland weft had a 
soft gray suede reinforcing trim and circular plastic 
handles for contrast and functional designing. 

The variety of weaving techniques displayed was un- 
usually good, perhaps explaining why so many persons 
of various temperaments and backgrounds find con- 
tinued interest in this field 
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Introducing 


JUTA-CORD 


anew yarn in magnificent colors 

Exclusive with us in the U. S.—yarn of 
imported, selected-fibre Jute for weav- 
ing, rug-hooking, room dividers, other 
decorating uses. Hailed as intriguing 
news for fashion items, too—belts, hand- 
bags, totes etc. 

In sixteen exquisite designer-decorator colors. 

20/2 Jute Yarn, 150 yds., 1/2 lb. spools $1.00 each 
SEND FOR FREE COLOR CARD TODAY 

KELBAR SALES INC. 

P. O. Box 1685 Grand Central Station, New York 17 





LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 4” hardwood, stained Driftwood, Red- 
wood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony for weav- 
ing unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send for sumple cerd today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 





WwW iloDeE SELES 4-0 2 
Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


e Tinsel ¢ Elastic © Raffia »* 


Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


Z FIBRE VARN CO. inc. | 
Vc 


Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 
840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 


“If it’s for handweaving we have it’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 


Plastic 











A Complete Service for Handweavers 
LOOMS * EQUIPMENT *® YARNS 


Send for free catalogue and yarn samples 





! 3186 West Pico Blvd. 
WEAVING Los Angeles 19 


SUPPLY CO 
“The Largest In The West” 


California 





Entries of other weavers were also admired. Leslie 
Cate of Fitchburg showed well-woven lengths of suiting 
and drapery which added much to the exhibit. One was 
a lovely blue and gray silk mixture. Josephine Estes, 
Newtonville, had a good modern treatment of the won- 
derful old Summer and Winter threading in a small mat. 
Her design reminded one of the steel structure for an 
unfinished building. Mary Holmes, Greenfield, showed 
good craftsmanship in weaving and finishing of her stole 
and matching purse in a single-ply worsted, heather 
green. Mrs. Charles J. Hudson blended neutral tans in 
wool, cotton and a novelty rayon in a shaded twill drap- 
ery suitable for many interiors. Ruth Dunlop Currey 

ePhotographs on page 42 
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KNOX MERC. LINEN 


12/1 White 4-Oz. Cop $1.25 
12/1 Color 4-Oz. Cop 1.30 
20/2 White 4-Oz. Cop 1.40 
30/2 White 4-Oz. Cop 1.60 
30/2 Color 4-Oz. Cop 1.70 


NORWEGIAN & SWEDISH 
HOMESPUN 


Pound $5.25 
Sample Card 10¢ Postpaid prices 


THE CRAFT SHOP 
1310 MAIN VANCOUVER, WASH. 





THE FAMOUS MATTSON 
BOBBIN WINDER 














Easy to use, nothing to 
get out of order. 812” 
long, 5” high. All metal 
construction. Built for 
lifetime service. Import- 
ed from Sweden. $6.50 
prepaid from: 


LILLIAN HJERT 


2635 29th Avenue West 
Seattle, Washington 














ART 
CRAFTS 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


are covered in 


Keenrcation 


The monthly magazine of recreation activi- 
ties, stories about all types of programs, phil- 
osophy of recreation, know-how—for leaders, 
parents, volunteers, on playgrounds, in com- 
munity centers, clubs, at home, in camps, 
churches, institutions, others. A “How-To-Do-It"’ 
craft page in each issue. See June 1955, for 
articles: “Creating An Art-Minded Communi- 
ty at Oglebay;" “Arts and Crafts Are 
Terrific Success; ‘How-To-Do Enameling on 
Copper." 


Published 10 Times Per Year by 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street 
New York II, N. Y. 


| year, $4.00 2 years, $7.25 
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Weavers 


Shoptalk 


Hughes Fawcett Inc., with its 
handweaving department now es- 
tablished in their new building 
on Highway 22 between Dunellen 
and Bound Brook, New Jersey, 
has added a craft shop where 


other crafts will be on 
Weaving from the Penland 
School of Handicrafts, Cabin Crafts 
at Norton, North Carolina, Stuart 
Nye’s silver from Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, and wood carv- 
ing from the John C. Campbell Folk 
School at Brasstown, North Carolina 
were among the first work displayed. 
Carolyn Lewis of New York, rep- 
resented with stoles, was the only 
Eastern weaver but weavers and oth- 


weaving and 
sale. 


jewelry 


er craftsmen in and around New 
York who are interested in a sales 
outlet are invited to consult L. G. 


Kriney, manager of the handweaving 
department. Address Box 276, Dun- 
ellen. Hughes Fawcett is main- 
taining a salesroom in New York at 
115 Franklin Street, former weaving 
Miss Helen A. 
Gillespie in charge. Yarns may be or- 
dered for delivery but no sales are 
made there. Customers and others in- 


terested in handweaving are invited 


headquarters, with 


to visit the new headquarters ‘where 
varns, looms, and weaving accessories 
are on sale. 





A new loom especially devised for 
place mats has been put on the mar- 
ket by John Dritz and Sons, New 
York. 
sign, mats can be 
shapes suitable for period or modern 
interiors. It 16 sections. 
With the bolts 


screws the warping sections can be 


Jecause of its ingenious de- 
woven in varied 
is made in 


use of wing and 
put together to form squares, hexa- 
gons, rectangles or other shapes. Full 
instructions for winding, weaving, 
and tying as well as suggestions for 
place settings are included in an in- 
struction booklet. 


mats woven on this loom 


Recommended for 


are com- 


binations of belastraw and lame, a 
non-tarnishable metallic yarn. In 
some yarns, gold or silver lame is 
combined with this straw. Lamé is 


used for tying the mats and they can 
be woven entirely of lame. 








REDDIGRAPHS 
Try Them WEAVERS 

@ Directions — Swatches — Instruction 

@ Series 6 — 8 Issues — $8.00 

@ Selection 5 Issues $6.50 — 1 Issue $1.50 
Miss Winogene B. Redding 

67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 





LONG NYLON & COTTON SELVAGES 
COLORS OR WHITE AT LOWEST 
PRICES 
Write for free samples 
K’s Krafts 
R.D. 4, Box 115, Amsterdam, New York 


Handwoven nylon & cotton rugs 





Fall Classes in Weaving 
September 12, 1955 
Fundamental Weaves 

used for 

Contemporary Textile Designing 

Kate Van Cleve 
14 Marshal St Brookline 46, Mass. 


Longwood 6-5615 








PUA IERIS LETS 
i} WV “ \tye 
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' 
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“4 Loe 
Weaving in Massachusetts Crafts of 
Today show. Top, Dress, purple wool 
with design in blue cotton, Pat Hill, 
Bottom, rug, blue, 
natural wools, Thekla Bugge. 


rva hrown and 
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HANDSOME 
PERMANENT 
BINDERS 


FOR 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers—preserve magazines indefinitely — in- 
structions easy to follow 


Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years 


Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 


Please indicate years desired—S0-51 or 52-53 | 


Now available 54-55 
Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order, with check enclosed, to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 





the 
endless search for new yarns, Home 
Yarns Company of Brooklyn, New 
York, is distributing non-tarnishing 


Appreciating handweavers’ 


metallic threads supported with in- 
visible nylon, called lame said to be 
the \ These 
yarns are now being used by leading 
manufacturers of drapery 
holstery materials, as well 


strongest yarn available. 


and up- 
as hand- 
weavers. In addition to these special 
metallics, Home Yarns is also noted 
for its silk, rayon, and fortisan sup- 
ported metallics, in 15 unusual colors, 
as well as for 2 and 3-ply laminettes 
and metallic guimpes measuring from 
700 to 5,400 yards per pound. Home 
Yarns is not a newcomer in the hand- 
weaving field. It is known nationally 
for a wide variety of boucles, nubby 
boucles, metallic boucles, rayon and 
cotton warps and other styles of 
novelty yarns. The company’s entire 
supply is standardized and available 
at all times. 





Metallic offer handweavers 
an ever-widening range of varieties 


yarns 


and colors which they are putting to 


imaginative and subtle uses. Al- 
though metallic threads with their 


vari-colored glitter are becoming 
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OR 9-2748 








MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20° & 26" 


weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools ... 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 








Swanson'’s Mountain View Lodge at 
Troy, Montana, 
are held during the summer season. 


where craft classes 
more popular in all types of power 
woven fabrics, from material for eve- 
ning gowns to automobile upholstery, 
the handweaver’s still differs 
widely from commercial application. 


use 


Handweavers pioneered the use of 
metallics, solved the problems con- 
fronting the power looms, and now 
are going ahead with new approaches 
to their use in design. 





Metlon’s newest offering in non 
tarnishable metallics is Metlon with 
Mylar (Du Pont’s polyester film) 
made of aluminum foil laminated with 
two sheets of Mylar and put together 
with a permanent adhesive. Fabrics 
woven with Mylar can be washed in 
a washing machine at whatever tem- 
perature is recommended for the 
yarn with which it is used, a “first” 
for metallic yarn. It will stand up to 
300 degrees of heat. Metlon-Mylar 
may be ironed at recommended tem- 
peratures for nylon, wool, silk, cot- 
ton, or rayon. It is odorless, color- 
fast, mothproof and non-irritating to 


YOUR 
OWN 


LABELS 





18 for $1.50 45 for $2 
75 for $3; 500 for $7.50; 1M for $12 
Personalize your handiwork with your own ex- 
clusive labels. Choice of 3 distinctive styles— 
weaving, sewing or knitting. Finest quality 
satin, beautifully processed with printfast inks, 
add a professional finishing touch. Unusual 
gift idea. Also made in %" width (No design) 
at above prices. No C.O.D. Please print order 
plainly. 
BUSSARD’S DEPT. H 

2236 S. E. BELMONT PORTLAND 15, ORE. 





UPHOLSTERY 
NYLON & TICKING 


STRIPS 


for handweaving— 
RAG RUGS ° UPHOLSTERIES 
PLACE MATS e SHOPPING BAGS 


and a hundred other useful items. 


Write for samples and prices 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


181 Chestnut Street, Newark |, New Jersey 
“One of the largest waste dealers in the East” 
THE 


CROSS-COUNTRY C R A FT $ M A N 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2. Single copies 25c. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 








Come to Santa Barbara for a vacation. 


Take weaving at 
KARIN'S 


SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 


KARIN PEHRSON HAAKONSEN 
216 W. Figueroa St. Telephone 5-8815 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(Formerly Weaving Instructor at 
University of Alaska) 
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LONG 


And any other type of cloth Strips 
FOR WEAVERS 


Send for Price List and Free Samples 





srerteeertertrode 
+301N Nip Clip 


A fine instrument of high grade nickel 
finished cutlery steel, designed to be held 
in the hand for constant and immediate 
use. Only $2.50 each, postage prepaid. 
Send remittance with order. Sorry no 
C.0.D. please. If not completely satisfied 
return for full refund. Dealer inquiries 
invited. 


Ralph S. Stichler & Son 
230 Wood St. Reading, Penna. 


WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 


Ss 











Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





THE LOOM HOUSE 


Beautiful Mohair Loop in luxurious colors! 
Versatile cotton terry in pink, 
blue and white. 

Free samples 


1819 S. E. 113th Portland, Oregon 


Write for low 
prices car- 
pet warp, rug 
filler, looms, 


parts, inexpensive beam counter. [If you 
have a loom, give make and width please. 


OR. RUG COMPANY 








PEGGY IVES FABRICS 
Ogunquit Maine 
Exclusive Handwoven Fabrics 


& Gifts 
Illustrated lecture available 





WEAVE and RECREATE 
Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Pa. 
Advanced & Amateurs May 1-Dec. 1, 755 
Weaving, Spinning, Basketry 
(By week or month) 

FOLIO OF CREATIVE DRAFTS 
by Bertha Hayes $2.00 
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New small sectional looin from John 
Drits & Sons, New York. 


the skin and has exceptional strength. 
Because of heat resistance, it can be 
with all 
which require high temperatures for 
finishing. It may be used for warp as 
well as weft and can be knotted if 
a thread is broken. 


woven types of woolens 





Metlon metallics, distributed to 
handweavers by Frederick J. 
cett, Inc., of Boston, Massachusetts, 
come in 13 metallic colors gold, sil- 
ver, copper, arctic green, cornflower 
blue, orchid, blush pink, royal blue, 
dragon red, gunmetal, bronze, emer- 


Faw- 


ald, and fuschia. There is also a white 
metallic and opaque called 
ceramic colors, which modify the cus- 
tomary glittering tone. Metlon also 
produces metallics in multi-colored 
and irridescent effects by combining 
metallic with both natural and 
thetic yarns. There is a corrugated 
staple fiber which permits spinning 
with other fibers; a combination of 
metallic with a thick and thin 
cose; a spun metallic fiber; a com- 
bination with a new solution dyed 
rayon staple and a nubby yarn using 
rayon with nubby, cupion and flake 
qualities. 


shades, 


syn- 


vis- 





Lurex colors, including jewel tones 
and delicate porcelain pastels, permit 
the creation of an “understated shim- 
mer.” The newer metallics blend with 
the fabric, adding richness, but not 
distracting from the overall effect of 
the weave. Lurex non-tarnishable 

















UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


NEW COLLECTION 
OF METALLIC YARNS 
AND NOVELTIES 


@ See SWATCH CARD NO. 117—125* which 
shows all-metallics and metallics in com- 
bination with yarns and other surface in- 
terest yarns. 


* This card is automatically sent free to regu- 
lar Swatch Card Service subscribers, or can 
be ordered separately for 10¢, or included 
with complete set of 14 swatch cards for 
$1.00. 


@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 14 Swatch Cards showing a wide 
range of yarns and colors, useful tor constant 
reference. This fee and an order entitles regu- 
lar customers to receive additional swatch 
cards of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 


@ Fibres Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
pound, Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, 
flax, orlon, vicara, angora. 


WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 
PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 














THE LOWELL SHUTTLE 


for handweavers 
e Made of sturdy hardwood 
e Metal tips 

e Measures 141% inches long 
e Strong, dependable 


e Smooth natural finish 


Price on request 


Lowell Shuttle Company 
Dept. H 
Lowell, Massachusetts 





Manufacturers of bobbins, spools and shuttles 





TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 


School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 


No entrance or scholastic requirements. 


Instruction in a large number of different crafts, 
including Hand Weaving, Carding, Spinning, 
Dyeing, Pottery, Metalcrafts, Jewelry, Enameling, 
Silk Screen Printing, Leathercrafts, Chair Seating. 


Summer Sessions: 
June 6-25, June 27-July 16 
July 18-August 6, August 8-27 
Continuous Fall instruction from August 29 to 
November 19 


Write the Registrar 
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CATALOG 


ontaining illustrations 
tions of colors, sizes & prices 
quality yarns 
NOMOTTA—"mothproof for 
dye tot” yarns 

BOTANY—"No Dye Lot” yarns 
FAIR-TEX—Economy yarns 
D. M. C.—World’s finest cottons 

Write toda for our FREI 55 catalog 


EXCEPTIONAL VARIETY OF YARNS IN THE 


NOMOTTA #oertt 






descrip 
f these 


life’’—"’matched 










Contains over 400 actual samples of the latest 

und smartest yarns and colors! JUST 
refunded with mur first order 

Send for both FREE cata 








and sample book 


sae 
FAIR-TEX DISTRIBUTING CO., INC., 
Dept. HW-7 
17 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
WE PAY POSTAGE on prepaid orders. 











TWO-HARNESS 
LOOMS 


TABLE 





produced by Harriette J. Brown author 
of Handweaving for Pleasure & Profit 


Built for your weaving ease and con- 
venience. Easily portable and especially 
ideal for teachers and therapists. Sturdily 
constructed of maple or walnut and 
come in a smooth, natural finish. Com- 
plete with reed (18 dents per inch); 
linen cord heddles; 2 flat shuttles; 1 shed 
stick; 2 leash sticks; and 2 apron sticks. 
Left hand adjustments are made on 
request. 

14” weaving space—$25 plus postage 

21” weaving space—$32 plus express 


charge (shipping weights—approx. 17 
and 25 Ibs.) 


Indicate kind of wood preferred 


Send for descriptive brochure and or- 
der form or order now from: 


ol wii by | —_ 


P.O. Box 334 Lancaster New Hampshire 
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WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH ‘nubby’ tweed, wool. 
IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 


Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 


NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 

Dorothy Rankine, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 
SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 





"DESIGNING ON THE LOOM" 
By Mary Kirby $5.00 


AT LAST! A new illustrated book by a famous 
MODERN British weaver and designer. 


Mail your order to: 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
COAST ROUTE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Send For Free Weaving Book Catalog 





“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted” 
—15 lessons in the weaving of —s 
apparel—21 swatches—yarn sam 
canvas back ring binder—Price 10.00 00 
(In California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 





metallics (also can be washed and 
dry cleaned) are distributed to hand- 
weavers through Hughes Faweett, 
Inc., Box 276, Dunellen, New Jer- 

y. The true metallic colors include 
gold, silver, copper and bronze. There 
is also a brilliant jet. Available also 
a twisted yarn of lurex and linen, one 
of twisted metal, lamé (nylon 
ported ), and twisted guimpe 
Fawcett offers Lamenette, a 
twisted metallic with a textured ef- 
fect differing from other yarns. This 
comes in gold and silver, copper, sea 
green, cornflower blue, and bluish 
pink, and one vari-colored yarn. It 
is also non-tarnishable, 
washed and dry cleaned. 


sup- 
. Hughes 
also 


and can be 





Available for the first time to hand- 
weavers is a jute yarn called Juta- 
cord, which comes in 16 decorator 
colors, including white, an excellent 
natural, and black. Weavers 
have had an advance 


who 
view are most 
enthusiastic about its design possibili- 
ties. Jute, one of the oldest known 
natural fibers, has been time-tested 
for strength and durability. This 
yarn, processed especially for weav- 
ers and other craftsmen, has beauti- 
ful sheen, texture, and color. From 
Kelbar Sales, Inc., New York. 











Colorama in Yarns 
by Paternayan 
More than 250 colors to choose 


from—with five or more shades 
per color. 


Ideal for NEEDLECRAFT, 
PETIT POINT, TAPESTRIES, & 
RUGS. 


if not obtainable from your 
local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN 
BROTHERS, INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York 1 


(Samples on request) 









Now there are more fine 
BUTTERWORTH YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


then ever before. 


Ideal for 


weaving 


luncheon sets searfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 


guest towels 


casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 








FOUR HARNESS ALL METAL 
FOLDING LOOM 


Made in Japan 


SPECIFICATIONS & CONSTRUCTION 
Size folded 1914" x 12" x 4" over all. Size set 
up 24" x 12144" x 12". Weight 10 Ibs. 


Heddies are aluminum & frames & box are steel. 


EQUIPMENT 


Aluminum heddles 1 Bamboo reed 1734” 
2 Fiat metal shuttles 1 Manual instructions 
Hook 


This light weight portable loom is ideal for 
working out patterns, experimenting with dif- 
ferent threads and combinations. Simple to 
warp, can be bled and bled within 
a few minutes. Resembles a light weight over 
night case when folded up and has a carrying 
handle. Wonderful for hospital rooms, students 
and just anyone interested in weaving. Needs 
no fastening to tables or benches, moves very 
little when weaving. Has been used by experi- 
enced weavers and recommended very highly. 


Price $22.95, plus postage 


Delia B. Larson 
P.O. Box 45 Honolulu, 





Hawaii 
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Weaving with Linen 
by JOAN CONDIT 


Synonymous with the first weav- 
ing of cloth (incidently, man’s first 
manufacturing activity) is the use of 
flax fiber. Museum records showing 
the use of flax thousands of years 
before Christ leave no doubt that 
linen weaving has been, is, and always 
will be of prime importance, both for 
a hobby and for commercial purposes. 

At the Southern Highland Craft- 
man’s Fair in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina last summer, a visitor to the 
Fawcett of Boston booth prompted 
us finally to answer many requests for 
an article dealing with specific phases 
of handweaving with linen yarns. The 
visitor, obviously not a weaver, in- 
spected the woven linens carefully, 
saying, “It’s pretty, but it doesn’t 
last, does it’? If there is one thing 
for which linen is noted, it is its /ast- 
ing qualities 

Allen Eaton, craft expert and au- 
.thor of Handicrafts of Southern 
Highlands and Handicrafts of New 
England, was good enough to come 
over with the intention of intercept- 
ing the visitor but was unfortunately 
too late. He had a substantial piece of 
linen fabric which had lasted 3,500 
years! The flax had been grown; 
yarn, handspun; and fabric woven by 
ancient Egyptians and had been found 
in an Egyptian tomb. Today’s woven 
linens may not last for 3,500 years, 
but they can, with proper care and 
use, last a long time for linen fabrics 
become more lovely with constant use 
and proper laundering. 

Repeatedly, weavers ask—what is 
flax, what is linen, what can be woven 
with linen yarns and what sizes 
should be used; how should linen 
fabrics be laundered? 

The term “flax” usually refers to 
the fiber itself, which belongs to the 
bast family. This means a fiber sur- 
rounding the woody stalk of the plant 
of which it is a part. Flax is grown 
for two purposes,—seed and _ fiber. 
All flax produces seed, but certain 
vast acreages such as the farms in 
our own North Central States are 
planted and cultivated for the sole 
purpose of producing seed for linseed 
oil. Due to the harvesting methods, 
the fiber produced there does not 
lend itself to the spinning of yarn. 
The flax fiber plant, on the other 
hand, likes a damp hot climate such 
as the lowlands of Belgium and 
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grows to a height of 36 to 40 inches. 
The strongest and longest vegetable 
fiber in general use, a microscope re- 
veals it to be hollow and smooth, as a 
glass tube. The spinner depends on 
this great length to retain maximum 
strength in the yarn. 

Linen is a term usually applied to 
either yarn or fabric made from flax 
fiber. In this sense it can be said that 
flax and linen are synonymous. 

Before discussing what can be 
woven and the sizes to be used with 
specific fabrics, you should first know 
what “‘size’’ means in linen yarn and 
some of the characteristics prevalent 
in the various types of yarns. 

The size or count of any yarn is 
a means of determining relative di- 
ameter and yards per pound. In linen 
the term Lea means count or size and 
measures 300 yards per pound. That 
is, one pound of a 1 Lea linen con- 
tains 300 yards. To determine the 
number of yards per pound for any 
size linen yarn, simply multiply the 
size by 300. For example—a 10 Lea 
has 3000 yards to the pound. To de- 
termine the number of yards per 
pound for a plied yarn (two or more 
ends twisted together) multiply the 
size by 300, then divide that total by 
the number of the ply (or ends). Ex- 
ample—10 Lea 2 ply is expressed 
10/2; 10 multiplied by 300, divided 
by 2 equals 1500 yards per pound. 

Basically there are two classifica- 
tions of linen yarns—line and tow. 
These are again divided into dryspun 
and wetspun. Line yarn is spun from 
the longest flax fibres, giving maxi- 
mum strength, eveness and beauty. 
In the preparing of flax for spinning 
line yarns, shorter fibers called tow 
are combed out. This tow (seven to 
eleven inches) is run through a tex- 
tile carding machine and spun in a 
somewhat similar fashion to other 
vegetable fibers. It is because of the 
comparative shortness of the tow 
fibers that these yarns are more 
slubby than line yarns, and why tow 
yarns are normally used for weft in 
a fabric where an interesting effect is 
desired and strength is not of the 
essence. 

The uneveness or slubbiness of 
linen is characteristic. The manufac- 
turers of synthetics today are turn- 
ing more and more toward the “‘linen 
look” by manufacturing slubs into 
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their yarns to give the appearance of 
linen, although lacking the feel of a 
crisp, cool linen fabric. However, the 
finer and more highly processed the 
yarn, the the finished 
product. Both line and tow have dis- 
tinct values. Line yarns, 


more even 
with their 
strength and eveness are warp yarns 
but can in all instances be used as 
weft, depending upon the weaver’s 
choice and need. Tow yarns, not hav- 
ing the long fibered strength of line 
yarns, are 
for 


often used as weft 


textural 


most 
yarns appearances. It 
must be noted, however, that not all 
tow yarns have large slubs. 
Wetspun and dryspun are also very 
important terms in linen yarn that 
greatly affect the process of weaving 
and the effect of the finished fabric. 
We've spoken of line yarns and their 
use for warp because of strength. 
Wetspun yarns are normally used for 
apparel fabrics, damask, and sheers; 
dryspun for crash, 
fabrics, 
for 


and 
commer;r- 


household 
and 
The wetspun 
and therefore 
warp. In the spinning 
process, the fibers pass through hot 
water which allows a “slipping” and 
“sliding” the component 
parts of the individual fiber. By con- 
trast, the dryspun yarn never touches 


drapery even 
cially 


are 


rugs. yarns 


smoother more 


suitable for 
action of 


water and has a softer, fuzzier ap- 
pearance because the fiber ends pro- 
trude from the yarn. Dryspun yarns, 
when woven, produce a soft, lofty 
material that is as lovely to the touch 
as the eye. 

Now you have line and tow; wet- 
spun and dryspun. Should a weaver 
choose a single dryspun yarn for 
warp, she is heading for a great deal 
of trouble. When rubbed by the reed 
and heddles, even a dryspun line 
yarn may catch and fray. If the dry- 
spun yarn is also a tow, the chances 
of its standing up are very poor. 
Therefore, a line wetspun yarn with 
its strength, smoothness and_ plied 
for durability is the most sensible 
and useful warp. A weaver who uses 
a dryspun tow yarn for warp does so 
because she is experienced and aware 
of the problems that will most cer- 
tainly arise. It goes without saying 
that when you have a 2- or 3-ply yarn 


you have 


two or three 


times more 
strength and resistance against wear 
and tear. The making of the warp, 
chaining, sleying, threading and then 
the constant rubbing by the reed and 
heddles is far more abusive in hand- 


loom weaving than in 


commercial 
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weaving. For this very reason, it is 
always wise to use a line yarn and 
even wiser to use a plied yarn for 
warp. 


The variety of items which can be 
woven with linen yarns is almost end- 
less, running the gamut from the most 
simple 2-harness weaves to a chal- 
multi-harness damask pat- 
You can weave scarfs, stoles, 


lenging 
tern. 
shirt, blouse, dress and suiting ma- 
luncheon damask table 
cloths, doilies, bookmarks, cases for 


terials, sets, 
eye glasses, lamp shades, bedspreads, 
upholstery, aprons, bibs, towels of all 
sizes and descriptions, hot mats, pot 


holders, book jackets, belts, utility 
bags, handbags, pouches, handker- 


chiefs and on and on and on. Even 
with the loom set up to 
definite article, there are endless va- 
rieties of that made 
from the left over warp or extra ma- 
terial. 


weave a 


items can be 


Suppose you are planning to weave 
a luncheon First to consider is 
the “effect” you wish to create. Is it 
to go into an Early American “home- 
spun” dining room, or is it to be a 
formal set used only with the “best” 
settings and silver, or is it to be used 
with every-day pottery? Is your effect 
to be one of design, color or texture? 


set. 


Take, for example, a simple design 
or pattern, using natural and bleached 
yarns. Your aim is effect in texture, 
then decide on a mat woven with a 
rough tow, 1% lea bleached rug yarn 
for weft on a strong 10/2 natural 
warp. In this instance, a plied dry- 
spun line yarn is used as a warp, 
giving a soft contrasting background. 
The mat complements and is in turn 
complemented by any place setting. 
Your textural effect is achieved with 
the inexpensive rug yarn, which is 
rough and even contains part of the 
original straw or shive. 

Next, consider an attractive lunch- 
eon set for everyday use. A pliable, 
versatile warp for this set might be 
40/2 wetspun line. There is a choice 
of natural, bleached and/or colors. A 
bleached warp, gives a plain back- 
ground for the color or colors of your 
weft choice. For a “square” material, 
use warp and weft of the same size. 
However, if you want a square ma- 
terial and yet not the stiffness of us- 
ing a plied yarn both warp and weft, 
use 20/1 for weft. This is the equiva- 
lent size of 40/2. You will recall the 
formula given earlier for estimating 
yardage. These yarns yield the same 
yardage per pound and are, therefore, 
equal in diameter. If wish a 
stronger emphasis for your pattern 


you 


or borders, use a heavier yarn, such 
as 8/1 dryspun tow. Depending upon 
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THE GRANBERG WARPING 
REEL 


(Patent Pending) 


Sit down while preparing 
your warp. Counter registers 
the yardage. 


$34.50 F.O.B. Amarillo 
A. R. GRANBERG 


1605 Crockett St. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Write for pamphlet 








— 
on 


30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 
made by the finest mercerized 
yarn spinners in America 


large selection of colors 


loomlore ona Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 


pure linen ® fast colors 


please enclose 25c for samples 


agents for macomber looms 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 


your preference, you can use any 
yarn which is equal to or heavier than 
the warp in size, obtaining entirely 
different fabrics with each yarn. For 
example, 8/1 dryspun tow for its 
slubby effect, or the more subtle 16/1 
wetspun tow. You can also lose the 
warp by covering with either 10/2 or 
10/5 which are lovely, soft dryspun 
line yarns that are greatly enhanced 
by lustrous colors. The 40/2 warp is 
strong enough to take the heavier 
yarns for weft. 

Now consider a larger problem—a 
damask table cloth. Essential is a fine 
yarn. And a prerequisite of that fine 
yarn is strength, eveness, and top 
quality. If weaving and linens are 
new to you, with a damask, it is wiser 
to leave the single yarns to the ex- 
perts and stick to 2-ply for warp, be- 
cause exceptionally fine yarns must 
be used—at least 70/2 or up. Beside 
extra strength in a plied yarn, the 
twisting equalizes the uneveness of 
single yarns, thereby bringing out the 
pattern for which damask is noted. 

Another interesting combination 
for a fabric, is the use of 10/2 in 
both warp and weft. Depending en- 
tirely upon your pattern, you may 
have a soft, open work mat, or a nice 
firm mat. The combinations of yarns, 
together with the millions of patterns 
already worked up, or those of your 
own adaptation will give you an end- 
less variety. Except in certain in- 
stances, where common sense rules, 
there is no set formula for size of 
yarn for any particular article. It is 
up to your whim, ingenuity, skill, and 
need. 

Certain misapprehensions 
concerning the laundering of linen 
fabrics. Linen is not indestructable 
but it is widely known that constant, 
proper laundering and use gives linen 
fabric a lift. There are no “don'ts” 
such as exist for synthetic fabrics. 
We should launder our prized linens 
as we do any of our durable cottons. 
There are no special soaps, deter- 
gents, or bleaches required. The true 
beauty of a linen fabric is its coolness, 
crispness and traditional sheen. These 
qualities are brought out in the pro- 
cess of ironing. First, the fabric 
should be quite damp as compared 
with any other fabrics and, as indi- 
cated on all modern irons, high heat 
should be used. 

Linen is a friendly yarn, that not 
only responds while you are weaving, 
but as we have mentioned again and 
again, becomes more and more lovely 
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FURNITURE 


@ Distinctive contemporary furni- 
ture that you can build, weave the 
upholstery and finish yourself . . . 
You'll save 50% or more by using 
our metal legs, frames and parts. 


Write for Design Bulletin RS-52 
PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


East Peoria, I\linois 


LOOMS 
Re toncs * 
mt ACCESSORIES rit 
PENOBSCOT HAND LOOM CO. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 
FREE FOLDER 











SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Split barnboo strips and wooden slats available in 
%” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Palm leaf braids also available. Write 
direct for sizes required, samples and prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 


Dept. D, 80 Waier St., New York 5, N. Y¥. 





with use. As long as good sense 1s 
used in the choice of your warp yarns, 
you will have no trouble with it. 
Linen does not have the stretch that 
cotton and wool are known for but 
that is no problem. Nor is 1t any more 
“twisty” than any plied yarn. All 
yarns or threads should be taken di- 
rectly from the side of the tube, for 
if you pull from the top or bottom of 
the tube you are either untwisting or 
yarn. No matter 
whether a weaver puts on a cotton, 


overtwisting the 


wool, rayon or linen warp, if it 1s not 
done with proper care and regard tor 
the material, it will bring much dis- 
tress in the weaving process. 

In size, texture and woven fabric, 
flax, through the resulting linen yarn 
and fabric, has versatility equal to or 
beyond any other natural fiber grown 
and is “as old as the Pyramids.” 





Miss Condit is with Frederick J. 
Faweett, Inc., of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in charge of the Handloom 
Weaving Dept. and is a member of 
The Weavers Guild of Boston and 
the South Shore Arts and Crafts 
Guild. Before joining Fawcett’s of 
Soston in 1950, Miss Condit worked 
in semi-professional theatre and is 
still actively Little 
Theatre work. 

Although Miss Condit makes no 
claim to being a greatly experienced 
weaver, she finds there is continual 
drama in handloom weaving, from 
the making of the warp to the finish- 
ing of each article. 
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Four Projects trom Mrs. 


Often a handbag does not turn out 


as we expect and we become dis- 


couraged. This one | believe will 
please you. One day last fall I saw 
on a counter of a most exclusive 
shop, a bag that I knew could be 
made of handwoven material. I hur- 
ried home and used a loom I had 
threaded. The bag pictured was the 
result, which did not please me very 
much, but I had learned I could make 
one. The weaving was easy, but the 
making was what had worried me. | 
will give you the information con- 
cerning the second bag | wove. Being 
a fond mother, I gave this second 
bag to my daughter. I did not photo- 
graph it and she lives far away. Since 
the weaving is the same and so is the 
general effect, I will let you imagine 
what the other bag looked like. 

The pattern is rosepath. The warp 
is perle cotton 3, sett 12 to the inch. 
(If your loom does not have a heavy 
beater, No. 5 perle at 12 per inch 
might be more easily covered.) The 
weft is 32/2 wool in many colors. In 
this pattern the weft must be of con- 
trasting colors and vivid. The loom 
on which I wove the bag was 27 
inches wide and, since bound weaving 
draws in more than other kinds, it 
was only 24 inches finished. 
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Bound woven handbag. 





Inkle weave 


picking 
The tie-up is standard: 1-2, 2-3, 
3-4, 1-4. The pattern is woven on op 
posites. For example: 1-2 of one 
color, 3-4 of another color. Repeat as 
many times as you wish. Then change 
the order of colors, for example : 2-3 
of the first color, 1-4 of the second 
color. Any arrangements can be used 


— 


up thread from below. 


just so you keep the weave on op- 
posites. If you wish a solid color, do 
the same way, keep the weave op- 
posite using the same color both ways. 
That is all there is to the weaving. 
The warp has to be kept very tightly 
drawn and the beat must be firm to 
cover the warp. The weft must be 
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Fuzzy rug showing flossa knot. 


kept loose. It will pack better if bat- 
tened back on an open shed. 

Use striking colors. Be daring. Use 
colors that you just know will not 
“go together” and you will be sur- 
prised at the effect. 

My daughter’s bag was made with 
a felt bottom with an inch of felt 
rising from it. To this inch the woven 
fabric was sewn. At the top of the 
woven material there was a 6-inch 
strip of felt which was doubled to the 
inside. The bag was lined with heavy 
satin. There were large eyelets put 
into the 3-inch felt top. Be sure that 
there is a strip of unbleached muslin 
between the felt at the top. The eye- 
lets might pull out of the felt and the 
muslin gives body to hold them. Two 
pieces of grosgrain ribbon draw up 
the handsome bag. 

This bag illustrated was made like 
the one I saw in the shop. It has the 
same kind of bottom made with three 
thicknesses of buckram stitched to- 
gether. The sides are stiffened with 
two thicknesses of buckram. The one 
edge is seamed, the other is stitched 
to appear to be a seam. The top is an 
eight inch silver piece. The edges or 
ends of the bag are folded in, which 
allows the bag to be opened fully. 
The chord holds the bag shut, but I 
think a fastener in the form of a tab 
should be used in the center of the 
bag. There is no felt used in this bag, 
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but if I make another one I shall use 
felt for the bottom and an inch up 
the sides. I think I shall make a sum- 
mer bag just like this one, only us- 
ing 20/2 cotton over perle 3 for the 
weaving and I will use the same 
silver top but a felt bottom. I will use 
pastel colors in the summer bag. And 
I will close it with the tab. Then I 
will not lose any more keys nor pens. 





For those interested in inkle here 
is my method of writing my patterns. 
The threading is European, which 
means that there is a background 
warp threaded through a_heddle, 
another plain, then a pattern thread 
(much heavier or a double, slightly 
heavier thread) through a_heddle. 
Next comes a pair of background 
threads through plain, then heddle. 
The next pattern thread will be plain 
and so on. In this pattern there are 
nine pattern threads. There must be 
a selvage of at least four threads on 








Flossa knot for fussy rug. 


each side of pattern. 

In picking up the pattern threads 
do not be afraid to pull the back- 
ground pair open in order to pick up 
the correct lower pattern thread. See 
photograph. Also in dropping the 
thread be sure to drop it between the 
background pair. 

Some of the loveliest inkle I have 
done was made from 20 cotton perle 
for background and 20 perle double 
for pattern. It takes a long time to 
make very much but it is worth it. A 
pupil of mine made a band about 
three inches wide of the cotton to 
use from the shoulder of a black satin 
dress to below the waist. The self 
belt held it in at the waist and that 





was the only trimming on the dress. 
I feel that we have not used inkle 
enough in our weaving. 





On cold mornings, there is nothing 
more pleasant than to step out of a 
warm bed onto a mohair rug. Those 
you buy are tanned goat pelts and 
the poor angora goat has had to lose 
his life to give you pleasure. I have 
found a better way to have a rug 
than by killing the goat. Weave one 
for yourself. It’s lots of fun. 

Several years ago I visited an In- 
dian school and saw a beautiful old 
rug ‘that had been used in a pueblo 
for a bed. On close examination [ 
feund out how it was made. A friend 
later told me of one she had seen and 
we decided that we could try making 
one for ourselves. 

Bringing with her about six 
pounds of raw angora goat hair, my 
friend came to visit me. For the next 
two weeks we sat in my living room 
in front of the fireplace, over a sheet 
covered with the angora. We sorted 
it from the matted hair, and from the 
long fibers we made tufts which we 
laid in a suit box, each layer covered 
with tissue. 

To make the tufts, pick up a small 
amount of hair. Holding it with the 
left hand, pull loose with the right 
hand, the fibers that slip out. Lay 
this bunch back into the left hand 
with the fibers that remained there. 
Hold and pull again. Continue in this 
manner until the fibers are straight- 
ened and at least one end of the tuft 
fairly even. 

We made the grave mistake of us- 
ing a heavy linen for the warp. Mo- 
hair is slippery, so is linen. My rug 
loses a tuft now and then, but after 
two years of constant use and many 
washings it does not show the loss too 
much. It would be better to use for 
warp a rough homespun wool. Use 
the same for binder or tabby. We 
wove our rugs in tabby weave, but I 
think twill would have been better. 
As you know, you must set your warp 
for twill a little closer than you set 
it for plain tabby. A firm beat is 
necessary to hold the tufts in place. 

If you do not know how close to 
set the warp you are using, one way 
to find out is to wrap the warp thread 
around a ruler covering one inch. 
\Wrap it as close as you think it 
should be with space left for weft 
when it is woven. Count the number 
of wraps and you have the set. It may 
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vary, of course, a thread or two, but 
here use judgment. In England they 
often find the set by wrapping the 
warp thread as possible 
around the inch on a ruler. Count the 
number of threads and then take two- 
thirds of this number. This gives the 
set. Try both ways, then use your 
judgment. 


close as 


After dressing the loom, weave a 
heading of at least two inches before 
putting in the first row of tufts. The 
Indians use three methods of weaving 
the tufts. 

First method: The shed is opened, 
a tabby thrown. In this same shed 
after the tabby has been thrown, lay 
a tuft under two or three warps of 
the upper shed with both ends ex- 
tended, the tuft to be held in the warp 
at the middle. Skip several warp 
threads and insert another tuft. Con- 
tinue across the warp. Change sheds 
and weave plain tabby for about the 
same distance as the space between 
tufts. For example: if the tufts in the 
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first row are spaced twelve threads 
apart, weave twelve tabbies after the 
first row before making the second 
row. It is also important to stagger 
the tufts in the rows. If they are not 
staggered, the tufts will form a ridge 
in the rug and the foundation will not 
be covered as well as if they were 
spaced in the staggered manner. 
Second method: Lay the tufts in 
the open warp in the same way as in 
the first method with the exception of 
distance. Only let one end be ex- 
tended. Hold the other end of the 
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shown in draft. 


tuft in about an inch or an inch and 
a half of warp. The beat must be firm 
indeed to hold these tufts in place. 
Third method: This is the best 
method, for it is a flossa knot. Care 
must be taken to use the proper num- 
ber of threads of warp for the knot. 
If the warp is coarse and rough, and 
the set is not more than twelve to the 
inch, and the tufts are not too thick, 
make the flossa on an open shed and 
use the four upper warp threads on 
which to make the knot. Thus: place 
the tuft over the four threads, each 




















end around two threads and up in 
the center of the four threads. There 
are three threads below in the warp. 
Change sheds and beat in the tabby. 
This should hold because of 
“half hitch” in the tuft. 

Getting the tufts ready should be 
good pastime while watching TV or 
listening to the radio. The weaving 
of this kind of rug takes much less 
time than hooking and the founda- 
tion is so much stronger. There will 
be enough short hair left from your 
mohair that can be carded and spun 
into good mohair yarn. The six 
pounds of hair we had gave each of 
us a good bedside rug with lots of 
hair left over. 


the 


| hope you have pleasure saving 
the goats’ life and yet having a lovely 
“Fuzzy rug” for your bedroom. 





The material used in my place mats 
is linen colored cotton, size Perle 3. 
Linen of the same size would have 
been much handsomer, but I had the 
cotton on hand. The sett of Perle 3 
is 15 threads to the inch. Warp and 
weft are of the same size and color. 
Another color may be used for weft, 
but if so, great care must be taken 
in the beat so there will be no streaks. 
[ always like to keep the warp and 
weft the same, for often I weave ac- 
cording to my feelings. If I should be 
angry, for example I beat much 
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SILK WOOL RAYON 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


LINEN COTTON 





NOVELTY YARNS 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on ¥2 |b. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted— 
36 Beautiful Colors on 2 
Oz. tubes. 


We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and commercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 





Stockholm, Lantbruksforbundets 
Tidskrifts Aktiebolag, 1950. 
Anna. Larobok | 
Vavning. Tredje Omarbetade Up- 
plagan. Helsingfors, Soderstrom 
& C:o Forlagsaktiebolag, 1948. 
Lewis, Ethel. The Romance Of 
Textiles, The Story Of Design In 
Weaving. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1937. 377 pages. 
4. Oelsner, G. H. A Handbook Of 
Weaves. 1915. Translated and re- 
Dale, Samuel S. New 
Dover Inc., 


2. Henriksson, 
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Publications, 





" AD-A-HARNESS 
w LOOMS *> 


4 to 16 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
also 


16” and 20” portable looms 
“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 




















Let HAMMETT?’S free 
LOOM CATALOG 


be your guide! 


Brings you up to date 
on the latest in fine 
weaving equipment and 
materials. 


Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices 
foot-treadle and_ table- 
model looms, with all 
loom parts and acces- 
sories. 

Materials for hand 
weaving. Books of in- 
structions also listed 


Write Today for 
Your Free Copy! 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








WOOLEN YARN 
Made of Virgin Wool for 


HAND WEAVERS 
3600 Yards to Pound 
Good Suiting Weight 
20 Heather Mixtures 

Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 
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Damask 

(Continued from page 8) 

through 25 were then raised and one- 

half inch of warp-faced satin back- 

ground woven on the center. 
Third—The 


Harnesses 15 and 16 were lowered 


design was woven. 
and. four weft threads were woven. 
Then harness 16 was raised and har- 
eight weft 
The 


continued, following the draft, until 


ness 14 lowered, and 


threads were woven. process 
the design was complete. 

It should be emphasized again that 
this is not a slow process. It is much 
more difficult to describe the weav- 
ing of damask than to weave it. In 
a short time considerable speed can 
be acquired. The treadling 1s almost 
automatic, for the treadles are tied 
in the order in which they are used. 

Weaves other than damask can be 
done on the draw-loom. Some of the 
possibilities are summer and winter, 
spot bronson, and Finn weave. De 
signs of 25 blocks in these weaves 
are woven as easily as in damask. The 
draw-apparatus eliminates the com- 
plicated tie-ups usual in multiple 
harness weaving and gives complete 
freedom of within the 25 
blocks represented by the 25 pattern 


design 


harnesses. 

Weaving damask is fun! Planning 
the work is no small part of the plea- 
sure. Exploring the endless possibil- 
ities and adapting the ideas gained 
by the exploration to a design for a 
textile is an adventure that provides 
great enjoyment and satisfaction. 

The weaver who begins a project 
by making the design for a piece of 
damask and then carries it through 
the necessary steps to produce a fin 
ished fabric, experiences the joy of 
creating and a sense of achievement. 
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CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 
All types and colors. 
Economically priced. 
Hooked Rug Yarns 


100°% virgin wool—light fast dyes. 


Send for FREE sample card with actual 
Wool and Nylon samples. 
CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Dept. 10 711 Arch St. Phila. 6. Pa. 





HAYSTACK 


MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


#2 FOR BOOKLET 


PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 
FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
More than 65 colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


WRITE BOX 
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Old Hampshire 

for HAND WEAVING 
HAND KNITTING 
RUG HOOKING 


Special prices on 20 Ibs. and over quoted on 
request. 


YARNS 


Send for a sample folder. 


Special attention is given to institutions and 
schools for arts, crafts and therapy programs. 


All orders shipped upon receipt. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 
Department J. 
New Hampshire 


SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


Concord 





LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men’s suits, 
coats @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ +12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mats @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Coats @e #15 Baby biankets, 
coverlets @ +16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 


BEACH TOGS @e #18 RUGS, Mats. 

GUM CLOTH, GRAPH SHEETS & COVERS. DRAW 
IN HOOKS. MINIATURE SHUTTLES (lapel pin). 
One-snap cords for treadles. PICK UP shuttles 
for leno. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 


Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 
85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass 


METALLICS, COTTON, RAYON 
BRAIDED YARN 
WOOL, NYLON, NOVELTY YARNS 
NOVELTY BRAIDS 





“SPECIAL” 
Mixed nubby rayon boucle 35¢ per Ib., 
minimum order $5.00 


Write for our new bonus plan. 


Samples on Request—25c 





Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 


Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 
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Ruth Arnold is Mrs. Herbert J. 
Arnold and lives in the Berkshire 
Hills at Otis, Massachusetts, in an 


old farmhouse built in 1760. She is a 
member and past president of the 
Weavers’ Guild of Southern Berk- 
shire. Mrs. Arnold was formerly a 
teacher of chemistry in a New York 
City high school, and is co-author of 
a work book in chemistry. She learned 
to weave seven years ago, and is now 
particularly interested in 
harness weaving. 


multiple- 


She has traveled with her husband, 
a geologist, in Canada, Mexico, Scot- 
land, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden 
and has studied the handweaving in 
most of these While in 
Stockholm in she became in- 
terested in a draw-loom employing 
dragrustning the weaving of 
damask; and on returning home she 
planned the construction of an im- 
proved loom of this type. She per- 
suaded Rollo Purrington to build 
this loom; in it he has incorporated 
many original features of his own. 


countries. 
1952, 


tor 


the 
described in 


Rollo Purrington, builder of 
the Mrs. 
Arnold's article on weaving damask, 
is the principal of Hill Institute in 
Florence, Massachusetts, an endowed 


draw-loom 


school which teaches cooking, sewing, 
and manual training to children, and 
weaving, cooking, sewing and cabinet- 
making to adults. Mr. Purrington is 
also the owner and builder of “Lane 
Looms”, Haydenville, Massachusetts. 
He started 
builder and 


his career as an organ 
teacher of 
Northampton. 
Among his weaving inventions are 
the Purrington folding loom, a new 
jack-action for 
special loom for paraplegics. 


later was a 
cabinet-making — in 


hand-looms, and a 


Handwoven rugs ties 
shawls baby blankets 
bed spreads doll clothes 


are easy to make ... ona 


STRAITS ADJUSTABLE 
METAL WEAVING LOOM 





It’s especially suitable for ‘‘Loopers” 


Anyone can weave like a professional on this loom. Enjoy 
pleasant, relaxing sparetime craftwork. Make lovely personal 
items . . . gifts . . . articles you can sell at a profit! 

Loom comes boxed—4 completely assembled sections, 
ready tor immediate use. Can be adjusted from 7” x 7” 
down to 2” x 7”. Kit includes needle and easy-to-follow 
instructions. Price complete 60c. Doz. lots $7.00. 

Additional 7” sections to make loom any larger size: 
15c each. Extra needles 12c each, $1.00 per doz. 

Send for your loom today. We will include, free of charge, 
our 72 page illustrated catalog describing hundreds of in- 
expensive projects in leathercraft. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 


2306 E. Washington St., Dept. HC, Joliet, Ill. 
Now in our 37th Year 





CAREFULLY SELECTED 
NATURAL AND DYED YARNS 


including metallics, nylon, wool, cellophane and 
many others, in a limited number of 5, 10 A 
25 LB. PACKAGES, are being made available to 
hardwecvers by producer of top — up- 
nolstcry, om and table linens. State whether 
sunfast or washfast colors are preferred. You 
will be most satisfied with the superior quality 
of these yarns. 


Prices: $ 5.00 for 5 Ibs. 
$ 9.00 for 10 Ibs. 
$20.00 for 25 Ibs. 

SPECIAL: $40.00 for 75 Ibs. 


All shipped prepaid in the USA 


MOD-WEAVE, INC. 


P.O. Box 305 Fair Lawn, New Jersey 





the yarn SEepot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
San FRANCISCO 2 


formerly dorothy lieBes yarn SEpot 








unusual yarns in Exciting COLORS 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 











Small Damask 
Designs 


by FRED A. PENNINGTON 


Small damask designs in the traditional manner ap- 
peal to Fred A. Pennington of Des Moines, Iowa, who 
now prefers multiple-harness weaving to any other 
kind. In many pieces of old damask these small designs 
form the background for the larger figures. Later, es- 
pecially in Northern European countries where flax was 
plentiful, weavers began to use the small designs alone, 
especially for household ljinens. They possess a unique 
charm and for various fabrics, including upholstery, 
often are more usable in today’s interiors. 

Since 1948 Mr. Pennington has spent most of his time 
weaving linens, mostly for the Pennington’s own 
use or for gifts for friends. He recently has become in- 
terested in ecclesiastical weaving, since he received com- 
missions for altar cloths for a church in Des Moines and 
for one in Sacramento, California. 

He became interested in multiple-harness weaving 
after he and Mrs. Pennington studied for several months 
in 1948 at the Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland, 
North Carolina. There they saw a comprehensive ex- 
hibition of weaving by Ingeborg and Elsa Kristina 
Longbers, who were then in the United States. Many 
damasks and 16-harness patterns were included. Later 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennington studied with the Longbers 
sisters at Hanover, New Hampshire. After seeing the 
Longbers fabrics, Mr. Pennington was no longer satis- 
fied with his 12-harness loom. He now has two 16-har- 
ness Macomber looms, one 48 inches wide and one 56 
inches. He has woven many linens after the Longbers 
designs. The cross and four oak leaves, shown on page 34, 
was used by Miss Kristina Longbers for textiles for a 
large church in Stockholm. Some of the patterns have 
been in the Longbers family for many generations. 

The increased interest in weaving damask and the new 
looms called for more space than was available so the 
Penningtons recently added a hobby room 25 feet by 12 
feet to their home. The weaving room has one large pic- 
ture window overlooking the rose garden and six regular 
size windows. It is finished in bleached Philippine 
mahogany. 

Mr. Pennington now spends all his free time weaving 
‘linens and Mrs. Pennington is so busy hemming that 
she has little time for her own weaving. Her hems arouse 
praise and some curiosity. Someone asked recently if 
she glued or pasted the hem! 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennington are members of the Des 
Moines Weavers Guild. They will study for three weeks 
this summer with Mrs. Ethel Henderson and Mrs. Mary 
Sandin at the Banff School of Fine Arts in Canada. 


Reading down. Diamonds, from. design in “Handbok I 
Vavning ‘by Ulla Cyrus, well-known Swedish weaving 
teacher. 

“Shofingsmonstret,” Swedish design, 16-harness. 

“Lavendel,” Swedish design, 16-harness. 

Diamonds in open and basket weave, 16-harness. Mr. 
Pennington uses designs such as these for linen tablecloths 
and napkins and for place mats. 
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Portland Guild’s Yarn Shop 


The far-sighted dream of a group 
of Portland Hand Weavers 
true in the summer of 


came 
1954 when a 
non-profit yarn shop for the use of 
1337 
selmont St., Portland, Oregon. 


their members was opened at 
hs a 





Entrance to 


yarn shod. 


Summer 1955 


In December, 1950, an opportunity 
arose to purchase a $75.00 close-out 
stock from a nearby mill, located ap- 
proximately 50 miles from Portland, 
and Mrs. Eric Weber was designated 
to act as purchasing agent. From this 
small beginning has come the busy 
little shop that operates each Satur- 
day afternoon with Mrs. A. H. Gib- 
son, present purchasing agent, in 
charge. 

To accumulate the capital necessary 
for the revolving purchasing fund, 
the members of the Portland Hand 
Weavers, now numbering 180, voted 
in 1951 to set aside $2.00 per year of 
each member’s dues for this purpose. 
This amount 
to $1.50. 


Mrs. the alert 
to locate close-out bargains to offer 


has now been reduced 


Gibson is ever on 
the weavers, and takes advantage of 
offered by 
several yarn manufacturers and re- 


the quantity discounts 
tailers. The yarn is sold at cost plus 
only enough to cover operating ex- 
penses, which never exceeds 10 per 
\nd the fact that 
the Portland Hand 
purchased weaving 


cent on item. 


the members of 
Wea eTs 


yarns in excess of $5,000 during the 


any 
have 
past eight months would signify their 


satisfaction with the advantages they 
are being offered 


Left to right—Mrs. E. L. Weber, 
Mrs. A. H. Gibson, Mrs. O. Zim- 
Vrs. a Jones, Urs. F, iH. 
Hastay. Five of the six purchasing 
agents for the Guild's yarn shop. 


merman, 


Full credit must be given to each 
of the purchasing agents—Mrs. F. H. 
Hastay, Mrs. E. L. Weber, Mrs. O. 
Zimmerman, Mrs. J. A. Lorenz, Mrs. 


P. Jones, and Mrs. A. H. Gibson— 
who have all helped tremendously to 
bring this function to success. 





W ool 


Plea SaNnce 


designed by 
Verriman of the 


shoulder shruq 
Potomac 
D.C. Spe 


for desiqn in the 1954 


Craftsmen, Washington, 
cial mention 


Creative Crafts exhibition 














LANE 
LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


4 harness 36” 


Manufacturers of the 


PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
NEW SPRING JACK ACTION ASSURES 


e Light and untiring treadling 
¢ Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
© No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


General Agents 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 
129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 


Write us for information concerning all types and sizes 





Ontario 
(Continued from page 12) 


400 miles north of Toronto. 

Guest speaker for the occasion was 
Miss Berta Frey of New York. On 
Friday evening she spoke on “The 
Classification and Identification of 
Weaves” and on Saturday demon- 
strated how she would put a multi- 
colored or multi-yarn warp on her 
loom. 

The 
with 


conference closed with tea 


Toronto weavers as hostesses. 
Miss Carrie Oliphant, president of 
the Toronto Spinners and Weavers, 
presided. 

The outstanding event of the con- 
ference was the Saturday morning 
conference of 40 weavers, officially 
appointed to represent their guilds, 
when the future of weaving in On- 
tario was discussed. As a result of 
this meeting an advisory committee 
was formed for the purpose of doing 
research work during the coming 
year. The province was divided into 
zones and six weavers elected to the 
Committee. Mrs. Reid of 
Kingston was chosen chairman and 


5 6 


Ger rge 


Miss Carrie Oliphant, of 
secretary. Mrs. Roy Harris, Strat- 
ford, Miss Barbara Burton, Hamil- 
ton, Mrs. D. B. Bowen, Englehart 
and Mrs. Ann Simpson of London 
were elected to the committee, with 
Miss Eileen Muff, of the department 
of education, acting as consultant. 
The function and aim of the ad- 
visory committee will be to study the 
needs and problems of weavers in 
Ontario. A 
determine 


Tore nto, 


survey will be made to 
the number of weavers, 
whether they are hobby weavers or 
craftsmen making a living with weav- 
ing. What are the problems in mar- 
should there be a 
provincial organization to assist in 


keting weaving 


marketing, the procuring of yarns, 
the sponsoring of an annual conter- 
ence, the setting-up of standards? 
These and many other questions will 
be studied by this committee. Its first 
report will be made in May, 1956, 
when Ontario will meet 
again in a provincial conference at 
St. Catharines. This time they will 
be the guests of the Arachne 
Weavers Guild, with Mrs. W. Hutch- 
inson of Fonthill in charge of the 
planning and preparation. 


weavers 





Cleveland 


(Continued from page 27) 


making clothes for her family and for 
gifts. Upon coming to America, how- 
ever she became more independent 
and began to study American com- 
merce and taste. She then bought a 
small loom and, after showing her 
samples to manufacturers, orders be- 
came plentiful. When she came to 
Cleveland Mrs. Alfoldi opened her 
own studio and her woven textiles, 
frequently seen in exhibitions, have 
become well known to Clevelanders. 
Her work is actually simple—both 
in weave and in the materials used— 
and depends upon original combina- 
tions of yarns and colors for its in- 
terest. It is this simplicity, in fact, 
that makes her weaving outstanding. 

With the work done by Mrs. Al- 
foldi the development of Cleveland 
weaving is brought up to date, and 
she, along with Mary Ann Emerine 
and Mrs. Anliot, are leaders in the 
group at present. Gunhild Tiberg and 
Mrs. Quigley are, of course, no long- 
er working in the city, but the work 
they first began has been ably car- 
ried on by the more recent weavers. 
This is readily apparent in Cleveland 
Textiles, 1955, the most recent textile 
exhibition sponsored by The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Several pieces 
by Mrs. Emerine are exhibited and 
the textiles entered by Mrs. Anliot 
are considered to be among the best 
she has done. 

Miss Rial is assistant in textiles at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 


22-33 & 44 inch widths 
All Fold to 22" 


Rigid and positive in use 

Strong non-wearing chain tie up 
Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 
Electric Winders — Hand Winders 
Tensioner for perfect winding 


Dog-Wood Shuttle ‘’no pull or kink” 
with three wood taper quills $4.50 pp. 
@ Loom-Anchors set of 4 $2.00 pp. 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Avenue on Highway No. 3 





BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 
Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
Box 405H Gloversville, N. Y. 
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The Key to SIMPLEFIED” 
HAND WEAVING 





COMPLETE UNIT for Schools, 


Beginning Weavers, Sample Design 


@ LOOM. 16”, four harness jack type; 1” 
sectional beam; 8” steel heddies; lock 
hooks; all maple; a perfectly engineered 
table loom. PRICE 52.50 


@ SPEED-WARP. Puts warp on a sectional 
beam; quick and easy; has 40 self-wind- 
ing spools; will use 40 2-oz. tubes or 20 
8-oz. tubes, or combination. PRICE 34.00 


@ BOB-O-COUNT. Winds spools and bobbins; 


counts yardage; all electric. PRICE 26.50 
@ SKEIN REEL—COMPACT 10.00 
@ STICK SHUTTLES (two) 1.00 


COMPLETE UNIT 124.00 
Shipping Wgt. 100 Ibs. 


WRITE FOR OUR LOOM CATALOG 


Fume Tools for Mand Weammg 


@&3 LOOMS - SHUTTLES 
Speed-Warp™ 
“Bob-O-Count” 














WADE 








Now 
Anyone Can Warp Easily! 


Using our Simplified Ins 
“Speed Warping and 
Method” 


ctions— 
erraspool 


Any Loom Converted! 
Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 
Shipped crated, F.O.B. $35.00 


Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction boeks. 
Write for details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregen 











WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





MAYPOLE HAND WEAVING YARNS 
100% Virgin Wool Worsted 

For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 

OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portland, Oregon 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





MYRTLE A. BROWN 
Weaving Instruction 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 


BROWN STUDIO 
203 W. 78th Street 
TRafalgar 7-7718 


Summer 1955 


New York 24, N. Y. 


Four Projects 
(Continued from page 51) 
harder than when I am placid. 

In weaving the hem, I used 20/2 
of the same color for weft. This keeps 
the hem from being too thick when 
turned back. I like 
hem that does not show too much. 

The threading is given in the dia- 


a very narrow 


gram and the treadlings are given in 
the draw downs. As you see I have 
given the tie-ups for both counter- 
balanced and jack type looms. If a 
handloom is used you know that you 
use two levers together. Also in a 
direct tie-up you often have to use 
both feet. 

Treadling number 2 is the one used 
in the illustration. It is very lacy. 
Number 3 is the same as number 2 
except that there are two more tab- 
bies between blocks. This makes a 
firmer fabric. Number 1 is regulation 
huck and makes a very attractive mat 
in the heavy thread. 


Buffalo Weavers 

(Continued from page 31) 
Tabby Weavers use a_ round-robin 
technique. The periodical in question 
is enclosed in a heavy envelope and 
accompanied by a list of those mem- 
bers who do not subscribe to it indi- 
vidually. When the person who is 
first on the list has finished with the 
publication, she crosses off her name 
and mails it to the next person. The 
last name on each list is always the 
chairman’s so that all copies finally 
reach her and become part of the 
club’s library. In this way each peri- 
odical as circulated. As 
time goes on and memberships are 


received is 


added, more subscriptions will enter 
the pool. Pamphlets, etc., which are 
“for included in this 
system as it was felt that this would 


free’ are not 





A guide to 
CREATIVE 
ART 
ACTIVITIES 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of 
creative art activities for the classroom. Each 
issue contains many reproductions of chil- 
dren’s work and articles on art education 
techniques, as well as regular features: Art 
Appreciation Series, Junior Art Gallery, 
What Educators Say—all designed for class 
bulletin boards. The policies of JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES are laid out by a board of dis- 
tinguished art educators and executed by a 
nationally-known editor, F. Louis Hoover, 
head of the department of art education at 
Illinois State Normal University. 
10 BIG ISSUES—ONE FULL YEAR— 
ONLY $5.00 
SUBSCRIBE NOW— 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


p--—----—---—--——--- 


City and State 


Dasacsde enclosed. () Bill me later. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 7 
| 542 N. Dearborn St., Dept. HC | 
| Chicago 10, II. | 

Please enter my subscription for yunron ants & ] 
| ACTIVITIES for | 
[] 1 year, $5.00 [] 2 years, $9.00 ] 
| Name _ I 
| | 

Address | 
! 
| 
| 
be 





overburden the chairman. These are 
left up to the individual members to 
provide for themselves. 

The time limit for keeping each 
periodical is one week but members 
are expected to pass them on sooner 
if possible. There are to date 26 par- 
ticipating in the pool. The Tabby 
Weavers are enthusiastic about it and 
feel that it will not only stimulate 
their interest in weaving more and 
more as time goes on but also be of 
benefit to the Guild as a whole. 
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PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 


Also rigid floor looms 
and tabie looms 
Warping reels — warping frames 
String heddles — shuttles 
Benches — reeds — swifts 
raddles, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 





Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


Cottons 


Rayons 
att Novelties 
DYED & 


UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 





Cleveland 
(Continued from page 25) 


maintain interest in embroideries and 
textile arts, and to enlarge the Mu- 
seum’s collection of textiles; 2. To 
announce matters of special interest 
pertaining to these subjects; 3. To 
further educational courses, classes 
and lectures. Interest of the members 
was to be stimulated by two lectures 
a year, one or more visits to private 
collections, and study courses in the 
history of textiles and in design. 

Mrs. Herbert A. Taylor was 
elected President and held the offic: 
for four years, remaining a Vice 
President until she moved from 
Cleveland in 1946. She had had the 
experience of active membership in 
the Needle and Bobbin Club of New 
York to give constructive leadership 
to the new club. Her enthusiasm and 
charm, as well as her skillful use of 
the needle, added much to the group 
in its early years. Mr. Henry Hunt 
Clark, Director of the Cleveland 
School of Art, succeeded Mrs. Taylor 
and carried the Presidency up to the 
war years. 

Club members were given the op- 
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portunity to admire and learn about 
the old, but they were also given en- 
couragement to produce and create 
the new. The first members’ exhibit 
was held in February, 1936. During 
several winters, Mrs. Taylor was at 
home one afternoon a week when 


members were made welcome to 
come and sew. She was always ready 
to help, but more important than her 
hospitality and knowledge, she taught 
members not to be afraid—or too 
lazy—to correct their mistakes. She 
and her sister had solved that prob- 
lem in their early years. One would 
always do the ripping of the other's 
error. 

The Club heard much about an- 
cient and medieval textiles: English, 
French, Italian, Greek, Mesopotam- 
ian, Persian, Buddhist, and Peruvian. 
Our speakers included Mr. A. J. B. 
Wace, Sometime Keeper of the De- 
partment of Textiles of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Mrs. Kenneth 
C. Kerr, of the Royal School of 
Needlework in London, Mme. Paul 
Mallon of France, Mr. Sixten Strom- 


bom, the Royal Swedish Commis- 
sioner and Curator of the National 
Gallery of Stockholm. At the time of 
the wonderful exhibition of ‘2000 
Years of Silk Weaving” at the Mu- 
seum in 1944, Mrs. Adele Weibel of 
the Detroit Institute cf Arts gave an 
extraordinarily interesting talk. The 
group also heard curators from the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard, the Freer Gal- 
lery of Art, and professors from a 
number of universities, all authorities 
in some field of textile arts. There 
Was an opportunity to see slides of 
modern work, to hear Marguerite 
Zorach talk on an exhibition of her 
embroideries, to visit Mrs. J. Paul 
Quigley’s weaving studio. Mrs. Mal- 
colm McBride displaved the textiles 
she had collected in Guatamala. Miss 
Ethel Lewis, author of The Romance 
of Textiles, came in April, 1940. Her 
lecture included ‘a’ discussion of 
the new textile fibers and yarns, in- 
cluding nylon, and the methods of 
printing and weaving” 

Visits to private collections made 
delightful meetings. Mr. John L. 
Severance, Mr. George Bierce, Mrs. 
Amos McNairy, Mr. Frank H. Ginn, 
Mrs. F. F. Prentiss, Mr. and Mrs. 
Salmon P. Halle, Mrs. William G. 
Mather and the Clarks all opened 
their homes to the Textile Arts Club. 


During these years one of the most 








Visit the 


Valhalla Weavers 


at Tryon, North Carolina 
Fine homespuns, ties, handbags, mats 
Woven and Hooked Rugs 
Large collection of other mountain crafts 
Write for Catalog 





20” Folding Floor Looms 
jack type—steel frames 
4 harness—direct tie—Price $87.50 
With sectional beam $95.00 
Folds with warp on—no dismantling—goes in car 


Inkle Looms—Fishnet Shuttles. 
For descriptive sheet and details write. 


Ralph Rogers, No. Haverhill, N. H. 








CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA~23rd Year 
Weaving Jewelry 


Sculpture 
Bookbindin 
Metalwor 


Ceramics 


Sil t 
Painting iiversmi hing 


Cabinet-making 
Enameling 
Men, Women, Day, Evening. Catalog HC. 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 





BERTA FREY 


158 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 

Summer Address: 
July, August, Woodstock, New York 





important of the Club's Activities 
was its gifts to the Museum's collec- 
tion. The textile department has been 
enriched by 14 gifts of French, 
English, Italian, and Near and Far 
I-astern textiles dating from the 
fifteenth through the eighteenth cen 
turies. 

As was understandable, interest 
and attendance dropped during the 
war, and with the approaching re- 
tirement of Miss Underhill, the group 
was held together by the really deep 
interest of a few, led by Mrs. Phillip 
T. White, president from 1942 to 
1948. 

In the meantime Cleveland was 
developing a nation-wide prominence 
in the ceramic and enamelling fields. 
Designer-craftsmen were enlarging 
the scope of the May Show and the 
city was encouraging them. When 
our new curator, Miss Dorothy Shep 
herd, revived the activities of the 
Textile Arts Club in November 1948, 
the revival of interest in the printing 
and weaving of fabrics had already 
come about. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Sara M. Anliot, Mrs. Ruth C. 
Williams, and Mrs. Victoria K. Ball, 
the group has grown steadily 

Mrs. Collacott is on the staff of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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New Weaving Shop 
In Santa Barbara 











New headquarters for Robin and Russ 
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Interior of shop in Santa Barbara 


Robin and Russ of Santa Barbara, to a new shop just twice as large. In 
California—in private life Mr. and addition to selling their own weaving 
Mrs. Russell E. Groff—opened the'r they are distributors for several 
first shop in their apartment in Santa looms, for accessories, and weaving 
sarbara while they were students <t supplies. 


the University of California hecause Russ first started weaving in an 
they had so many inquiries about army general hospital as part of an 


where to buy weaving supplies. After occupational therapy program, while 
graduation from the university they he was learning to use his legs and 
opened a shop in downtown Santa _ feet after being in bed for almost a 
Barbara and recently have moved in- year. Robin was one of the weaving 
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AL LIED 
YARNS CORP. 


22 West 19th Street, N. Y. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 







METALLICS 
WORSTED 
COTTON 
and RAYON 


Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 











* “J 
Courses for advanced students of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, Weav- 
ing and Metalsmithing, and for gradu- 
ates in Architecture. Degrees offered: 

es M. Arch., B.F.A. and M.F.A. Fall term 
opens Sept. 12; spring term, Jan. 30. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 


161 Academy Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 











lili blumenau 


weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al. 4-7363 





instructors at the hospital. She had 
learned weaving during her four 
years at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
New York, and in an army occupa- 
tional therapy training school. 

After discharge from the army in 
1946 Robin and Russ _ purchased 
their first loom, for the purpose of a 
hobby only, and entered the Univer- 
sity of California. Russ studied weav- 
ing and was graduated with a teach- 
ers certificate and an A.B. degree. 
Robin specialized in arts and crafts 
for two years. 

While in college, Russ organized a 
weaving class for the adult education 
program of the Santa Barbara City 
schools, starting from scratch with 
no equipment. He has taught that 
class for almost seven years and 
usually has about 20 enrolled every 
three months. He recently began to 
teach a weaving class at Ventura, 
California, Junior College, and has 
another class at the Ojai, California, 
\rt Center. 

Before graduation, Robin and Russ 
went on a cycling tour of Scandinav- 
la, visiting as many weaving centers 
as they could. Both studied weaving 
with a private instructor in Copen- 
hagen. 

They now publish Warp & Weft, 
a weaving magazine formerly pub- 
lished by Gladys Rogers Brophil 
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® Hundreds of illustrations! Complete, step-by-step 
instructions! Here’s everything you need to know about how to 
weave, looms and loom parts, weaving preparation and weaving 
procedure, natural and synthetic fibers, yarns, all varieties of 
weaves, all phases of fabric design . . . even a full listing of all 
major sources of weavers’ supplies! There’s never been a book 
so filled with real help, dependable know-how, and imaginative 
tested ideas for home-weavers, students, or professionals. 

But don’t take our word for it. Try this book, use this book 
yourself without risking a penny. The low, low price is only 
$2.95, but... send no money now! If not completely de- 
lighted, simply return book and owe nothing. Otherwise pay 
only $2.95 plus few cents postage. 

Order from Crown Pustisuers, Dept. A78, 419 4th Ave., 
N. Y. 16. Save postage charges by remitting now. Refund guar- 
anteed, of course. 








The Banff School of Fine Arts 


23rd Summer Session — July 4th to August 13th, 1955 
Offering 
Weaving, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, Ballet, Music, 
Play and Radio Writing, Interior Decoration 
For Calendar Write 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 


Directory of Weavers’ Guilds 


Handweaver & Craftsman began publishing a direc- 
tory of weavers’ guilds and craft organizations which 
include weavers in the Fall, 1953, issue. The Directory 
was continued in the Winter, 1953-1954 and in the 
Spring, 1955, issues. We shall publish another section in 
the Fall, 1955, issue and invite guilds and craft organi- 
zations to send in the name of the organization together 
with the name and address of a permanent information 
chairman. We shall publish guild lists regularly in the 
Spring and Fall issues hereafter. If you have not vet 
received a guild questionnaire, we shall be glad to send 
one on request. Or just send in the information, togeth- 
er, with news of guild activities which will be of in- 
terest to other groups. 


Banff, Alberta 





Deep Peninsula Weavers Guild. Mrs. Mona Micander, 
secretary, 2080 Edgewood Road, Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia. 


Sea View Weavers Guild. Mrs. J. E. McCullom, Lynn- 
wood, Washington. 

Edmonton Weavers’ Guild. Mrs. R. B. Sandin, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 
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The extra heavy coat material illustrated here was 
woven by Miss Marian Clements of the Lady Marian 
Weaving Room, Abingdon, Virginia, and exhibited at 
the Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern Highlands at 
Asheville, North Carolina. She used a 2-ply homespun 
wool in natural for warp with a Scottish tweed filler, 
also in natural tones, and produced an unusually attrac- 
tive, warm texture. Threading was a combination of 
chevron and basket weave. Miss Clements will be in 
charge of the crafts section of the Virginia Highlands 
Festival of the Arts at Abingdon August 1-15. Exhibi- 
tions, demonstrations, sales, and classes are offered 
craftsmen. Application for crafts classes shouid be made 
to the Lady Marian Weaving Room. Abingdon is the 
home of the famous Barter Theater. 





Sportswear of handwoven materials displayed by the 
Island Weavers, Victoria, B.C., Canada, at the Canadian 
Show Room. Rov kefeller Center, New Y ork. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could ‘be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Paracas Fabrics 

The authors of this extremely in- 
teresting book on Peruvian textiles 
from the third century B. C. to the 
third century A. D. were not content 
with a mere picture record and felt 
obliged “to present the subject in a 
way which would contribute to our 
knowledge and understanding of the 
past.” It would seem that in the 1,300 


years that this culture flourished 
there were no innovations in their 
textile techniques. Originally the 


dead were “casually buried in the 
village dump” but the people of that 
period later got the idea that “‘you 
can take it with you,” which is pri- 
marily responsible for the present ex- 
istence of the examples shown. As 
the authors observe ‘““We do not have 
to know the cultural background of 
an artist to react to his products,” 
and these craftsmen had well devel- 
oped techniques best suited to their 
needs. The articles shown in this pro- 
fusely illustrated 
mantles, turbans, ponchos, _ skirts, 
and shirts. No two articles are iden- 


book consist of 


tical but the designs were based on a 
repetition of motifs with minor devia- 
tions. Plain weaving was a routine, 
with attempts to try pattern weav- 
ing. Cotton and alpaca were used in- 
discriminately. The cotton has dis- 
integrated, but the alpaca still is in- 
tact. “The usual habit was to prepare 
Z-spun singles, dye and then 2-ply 
them in the S-direction. Such yarns 
were used for warp, weft and em- 
broidery.”” The production was prob- 
ably a cottage type industry. These 
weavers had no silk, and before the 
Spanish no sheep or goats. Indigo and 
indigo combinations and other vege- 
table and root dyes were commonly 
used. Along with the reproduction of 
the complete piece are detail photo- 
graphs and a complete technical 
analysis of the ground, decoration, 
and present condition. 


Paracas Fabrics and Nazca 
Needlework by Junius Bird & 
Louisa Bellinger. The Textile 


Museum, Washington, D. C. 9 by 
12, 126 pages of text, 127 full page 
plates, 15 in full color. $18.00. 
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Wool 


It would appear that sheep were 
first domesticated in the Near East 
about 5000 B. C. and later Roman 
scientific breeding developed the fine 
fleece of the ancient world. The sheep 
pen is probably the ancestor of our 
front yard and it is thought that wool 
was originally spun in Iran-Iraq 
about 4000 B. C. Wool was preceded 
as a clothing fiber by linen, very 
likely before wool was woven it was 
felted. Wool was the first fiber to be 
dyed extensively and played a most 
important part in the early migra- 
tions and nomadic wanderings. Later 
the domestication of the horse led to 
wearing of pants and shirts instead 
of the previous wrap-arounds. These 
and many other interesting facts are 
to be found in a recent publication of 
The Wool Bureau. Copies are avail- 
able upon request to The Wool Bu- 
reau, 16 West 46 Street, New York 
36. 


A Research Survey on the 
History of Wool by Walter A. 


Fairservis, Jr., Department of 
Anthropology, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New 
York. 

Ceramics 


Blue and White decorated pottery 
reached its heyday in China during 
the Ming dynasty and finally spread 
to England where our 
Willow Patterns 
Although commonly associated with 
China it was in the Near East where 
these cobalt oxide designs were first 
developed. The first direct exporta- 
tion to Europe occurred during the 
sixteenth century and greatly influ- 
enced European ceramic art. During 
its 600 years of manufacture this 
Blue and White has changed very 
little. The book is well illustrated with 
detail photographic reproductions 
4 of them in full color. 

Oriental Blue & White by Sir 
Harry Garner. Pitman Publish- 
ing Corporation, New York 36. 
6 by 10, 68 pages of text & 100 
pages of illustration. $6.50. 


well-known 
were based on it. 


The Farm 

The author of this picture book on 
earlier rural life is an ex-farm boy 
himself and he hopes the pictures 
“will touch many a reader as they 
touched me.” As he points out, “In 
the early days of the Republic most 
Americans, like their fathers before 
them, were farmers,” and this is a 
book of the farm “of yesterday and 
the day before that, before machines 
and science transformed agriculture 
into factories of the field.” The un- 
usual illustrations are grouped under 
such headings as, Down on the farm, 
A farm was many things, Finding a 
place & getting settled, There was 
work aplenty.for a man, And a thou- 
sand things for a woman to do, 
Machines made a difference and 
Feasts, Fairs and Get-togethers. The 
illustrations which make up for the 
greater part of this book are well re- 
produced and have a strong docu- 
mentary and nostalgic appeal. 
Down on the Farm, A picture 
treasury of country life in Ameri- 
can in the good old days. Com- 
mentary by Stewart Holbrook. 
Crown Publishers, New York 16. 
8 by 11, 188 pages, $5.00. 


Antiques 

As the editor of this comprehen- 
sive encyclopedia of antiques ob- 
serves, “Everybody collects some- 
thing: and in due time those who 
collect seriously specialize.” The ob- 
ject of this book is to give “primary 
knowledge, supplied by expert 
writers” for the amateur and inex- 
perienced collector and for anyone 
who truly enjoys antiques. 
Only objects made before 1830 are 
considered here and 20 well-known 
British authorities have each con- 
tributed a chapter on such subjects 
as furniture, glass, ceramics, pewter, 
silver, clocks and watches, arms and 
armour, needlework and embroidery, 
oriental carpets and rugs and portrait 
miniatures. Each chapter consists of 
a prefatory note, a glossary of terms 
with detail line drawings and several 
pages of large halftone illustrations 
showing typical examples. Printed in 
England. 

The Concise Encyclopedia of 
Antiques. Compiled by the Con- 
noisseur. Edited by L. G. G. 
Ramsey. Hawthorn Books, New 
York 11. 7 by 9, 288 pages, 221 
line drawings, 517 photographs, 
$8.95. 


good 
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MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, BOX 299, 


A HANDWEAVER'S 
SOURCE BOOK 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, Editor 


for the four harness handloom. 


Publisher of A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK—$7.50 plus 16¢ postage 
WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS—$4.00 plus 8¢ postage 


A valuable source of historic weaving patterns 


CAREFULLY SELECTED FROM THE ALLEN COL- 
LECTION OF ORIGINAL DRAFTS IN OVERSHOT. 


Easy to Understand — Easy to Weave 
Size 834 x 1034 — 224 Patterns — 240 Pages 
Cloth with Gold Stamping, Price $12.00 with 16¢ Postage. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. (CASH WITH ORDERS) 











Let 
this 
book 
show you 
the 


secrets of 


Enameling 


FOR FUN AND PROFIT 


By MARY LAROM. The co- 
author of Jewelry For Fun and 
Profit gives step-by-step pro- 
fusely illustrated explanations 
of every process in the fine art 
of enameling. Full instructions 
on equipment, preparing and 
storing enamels, drying and fir- 
ing, stencils and cutouts, kilns, 
lusters, overglaze colors, selling 
your work, and much more. 
Money-saving, tested short cuts 
are a feature of this book, which 
is so clear and detailed that even 
the beginner’s first piece will 
give satisfaction. 


$3.00 At all bookstores or from 
DAVID McKAY CO., Inc., N. Y. 3 




















LOOM MUSIC 


Famous for good design, clear teaching, clever 
projects. Ten issues of the best in weaving, shown 
by word and photograph. 


$4.50 per year; sample copy 50¢ 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Just Published 


Monsterblad No. 11 
Weaving with Wool $2.75 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 


48 E. 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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Weaving Today 


Handweaving appeals both to the 
practical and the artistic in people, 


Lili Blumenau notes in the introduc- 
tion to her book, The Art and Craft 


of Hand Weaving, and she ap- 
proaches her subject from both points 
of view. Calling attention to the pres- 
ent extraordinary interest in hand- 
weaving, she points out that the ma- 


jority of handlooms are in home use. 
“Most often it is in the home that 


men and women discover fabrics or 


develop their interest in a vocation 


and find a medium of art expres- 
sion.” She has written for people 


who want a home activity in which 
they are both planners and produc- 


ers. For these home weavers, for 


stylists and other professionals in 
textiles, and students she has en- 
deavored to present the “technical 
essentials and ideas of weaving as 
an expression of idea in yarn and 
color.” 


The book presents a comprehensive 
picture of the weaver’s world: the 


evolution of weaving from the his- 
torical point of view, with the de- 
velopment of woven fabrics; 
and their parts, with necessary ac- 
cessory equipment; weaving proce- 
dure; yarns and fibers, natural and 
synthetic, now in greater supply than 
ever before; weave and _ structure; 
and elements of woven fabric design. 

She stresses the importance of 
knowledge of raw material as an 
inspiration for design. “A crafts- 
man’s work is always concerned with 
technical and esthetic details, raw 


material in relation to the finished 


fabric.” Textile making, is, in the last 
analysis, in her opinion, the search 
for the right weave to carry out an 
original idea. “Basic weave construc- 
tions are already invented but every 


looms 





weaver is confronted with the prob- 
lem of using them artistically.” 

The final discussion on planning 
fabrics should help to answer many 


questions which arise for weavers 1n- 
terested in developing their own de- 
signs. 

The Art and Craft of Hand 
Weaving by Lili Blumenau. 
Crown Publishers, Inc., New 
York 16. 6°, by 9, 144 pages, 192 


illustrations and diagrams. $2.95. 


Nantucket 

A picture book in green-black 
gravure of Nantucket—‘The Far 
Away Island,” which it is claimed, 
has “the feeling of being farthest out 
to sea in America.” The nostalgic 
and romantic photographs taken by 
the author are accompanied by a brief 
introductory text which gives a hint 
of this historic island, first settled 
by the whites in the mid seventeenth 
century and for almost a hundred 
years Was a prosperous whaling port. 
Today it is a vacation retreat and the 
delight of the amateur painter. The 
book is offered as “a thumbnail 
tribute to a subject steeped in the 
finest tradition of our country.” 
Nantucket—A_ photographic 
sketchbook by Samuel Chamber- 
lain. Hastings House, New York 
22. 7 by 9, 72 pages, 64 full page 
photographs. $2.75. 


Interior Decoration 

The author of this small handbook 
on home decoration opens with the 
remark that, “Color is magic!” and 
then proceeds to tell you how to 
handle it. The proper choice of fab- 
rics, wall papers, rugs and furniture 
are given along with some pertinent 
dos and don'ts. A method of budget- 
ing your money is included and the 
book closes with descriptions of the 
several traditional periods of decora- 
tion “best suited to our American 
way of life’ and how to intelligently 
mix these periods. 
The Home Decorator’s Guide by 
Marjorie Eustis. Studio-Crowell, 
New York 16. 6 by 8, 144 pages, 
illustrated. $3 50. 


Staffordshire 


The industrial revolution “brought 
demands for things which had hither- 
to been regarded as luxuries,” among 
them the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Staffordshire ceramic orna- 
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Jerrace 








Complete 
Sample 
Series 


SJextures 


features 


The Yarn Families 
Color & Design 





W eaving Principles 
Library Color & Design 
of Problems 
Artist Designed 

Projects 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





ments. The author that the 


British rural wife had shifted from 


notes 


the cow to silks. The more successful 
Staffordshire figures 
earthware or in 


“were made in 
salt-glazed stone- 
ware” and during their popularity 
the styles of figures underwent many 
changes. This well produced 
covers the important manufacturers 
of the period and illustrates with full 
page plates many typical examples 
of this popular art. 

Staffordshire Chimney Orna- 
ments by Reginald Haggar. Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 
New York 36. 7 by 10, 158 pages, 
64 halftone and 5 full color plates. 
$8.50. 


Furniture 
A dictionary of over 1700 entries 
and 630 illustrations of 


book 


“furniture 
and various accessories made and used 
in England since 1100 and in Amer- 
ica since the seventeenth century.” 
The author observes that only when 
there is a general interest in design 
has there been any great period of 
furniture making and also that during 
the “last 100 years the nomenclature 
of furniture has been greatly en- 
larged.” Included are designs and 
descriptions of furniture, a dictionary 
of names and terms, a listing of the 
British furniture 
makers and a descriptive outline of 
the various 
furniture. 
A Short Dictionary of Furniture 
by John Gloag. Studio-Crowell, 
New York 16. 5% by 8%, 565 
pages, 630 illustrations. $8.95. 


and American 


decorative periods of 


Italian Porcelain 

European porcelain had “its climax 
between 1720 and 1770.” Italian 
porcelain possibly “lacks the high 
technical 


accomplishment found in 


Summer 1955 


Germany and France” but is “always 
refreshing.” It is thought that Marco 
Polo brought the first porcelain to 
Venice in 1295. The Medici porce- 
work of Vezzi and later 
Venetian factories and other eight- 
eenth century Italian porcelains are 
described and their marks shown. 
One hundred well-reproduced illus- 
trations point up the characteristics 
of this work. The author is director 
of the ceramic department at the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum in London. 


lains, the 


Printed in Great Britain. 
Italian Porcelain by Arthur 
Lane. Pitman Publishing Com- 


pany, New York 36. 6 by 10, 80 
pages text, 100 full page plates, 4 
in color. $8.50. 


Symbols 

The origin of many of the sym- 
bols in this handbook antecede even 
our letter forms and these devices 
undoubtedly have “visual as well as 
symbolic beauty.” The nearly 500 
signs are reproduced from the orig- 
inal and include basic 
marks, variations on the cross, Chris- 


woodcuts 


tian monograms, personal monograms 
including the famous one of the il- 
literate Charlemagne, stone mason’s 
signs, astronomical signs, chemical 
symbols, runes and marks of owner- 
ship. The book is a facsimile reprint 
of an English edition of the famous 
Koch book, both long since out of 
print, and contains a wealth of in- 
spirational material for the creative 
designer. 

The Book of Signs by Rudolf 
Koch. Dover Publications, New 
York 10. 6 by 942, 104 pages, 493 
devices. Paper $1.00, cloth $3.00. 


Home Tools 
A handbook for the home crafts- 
man on the operation, use, and main- 


IMPORTED 


RAMIE YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 
Versatile Is the Word for Them 
Use alone or combine with gold or silver 

thread for glamor. 

Use with rawsilk for smoothness; mohair 

or wool for different textures. 

You'll want to try these combinations 

for something new and unusual. 
Sample sheet 10¢ 


G. J. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 





BEGINNERS in HANDWEAVING 


You can teach yourself to weave 


with the help of the 


NEW 
Beginners Home Study 


Cou: se 


for 2 and 4 harness looms 
from 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Mrs. Harriet Tidball, Dir. 
Kelseyville California 
Also monthly BULLETIN 


and sample service. 





HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 


to articles on weaving, compiled from 
many sources, cross-indexed, 94 pages, by 
Mary E Black, author of Key to Weaving. 
$3.25 postpaid. Order from 
MARY E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 





tenance of portable power tools which 
covers the drill, the saw, the combo 
tool, the router-shaper-planer and 
the sander. These portable power 
tools have “almost revolutionized” 
the home craft work. The many 
changes in the method of operating 
these portable power tools as com- 
pared to the hand tools are discussed 
in detail and the steps of the opera- 
tions are shown by photographs. 

How to Use Portable Power 
Tools by Maurice Reid. Thomas 
Y. Crowell, New York 16. 52 by 
8, 210 pages, 46 illustrations, $2.95. 


Marquetry 
Veneering and inlay work goes 
back to fourteenth century Egypt. 


This decorative craft was used by the 
Greek and Romans and later by the 
Italians, French and English. Some 
five years ago there was started in 
England a revival of marquetry as a 
hobby and the present book is based 
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SPUN RAYON 


STRIPS 


A wide assortment of 
solid and printed colors 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


Clean — Washable 
Excellent for weaving 
rag rugs, place mats, 
shopping bags, etc. 
Write today for samples and prices. 


ALLIED WASTE & YARNS CO. 
54-58 North West Street 
Paterson, New Jersey 





this summer and fall 
come to 


south landing 
craft 
centre 


queenston, ontario 

e 
weave in the inspirational atmosphere of 
queenston’s lovely canadian countryside— 
an ideal vacationing spot. 

* 
see what other weavers are doing, and re- 
ceive individual instruction under the per- 
sonal supervision of rie donker bannister. 

6 
full use of a studio completely stocked 
with many looms and an enormous supply 
of weaving materials. 

e 
write today for full information and 
descriptive literature about weekly courses. 





Books for Craftsmen 
Monograms, Lettering 
Heraldic Designs 
Jewelry Making 
¥, <. BERGLING 


P.O. Box 523 Coral Gables, Fla. 





Dressing The Loom, a comprehensive hand- 
book of the direct beaming method of warp- 
ing, gives step by step instructions in 25 
beautiful and clear photographs. Highly rec- 
ommended by Craft Horizons, School Arts, 
Junior Arts & Activities and many leading 
teachers. Order- 


Dressing The Loom from Ida Dean Grae 
1644 Diamond St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Price $3.50 





the magazine “Warp & Weft”’ 
is now published by 
robin & russ handweavers 
632 santa barbara street 
santa barbara, california 
an actual woven swatch each issue 
10 issues per year $2.50 





WEAVING NOTEBOOKS 


See your book dealer or send for list. 


Gauze Weaving — 1929 Revised Reprint — 
Plain — Inlay — Pattern $1.50 
Spun Glass Yarn 500 yd. skein 80¢ p.p. 


ROBERT FREDRIC HEARTZ Epping, N. H. 
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on the practical experiences of the 
author. The necessary equipment and 
the required procedures in the mak- 
ing of a veneer picture are described 
in detail, accompanied by diagrams 
and photographic illustrations. The 
possible woods are listed with their 
good and bad points, for this type of 
work, and several typical problems 
are given. 


The Fascination of Marquetry 
by Clifford Penny. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company. 5 by 7, 93 pages, 
illustrated. $2.00. 





NEW PICTURE METHOD 
IMPROVES WEAVING SKILLS 


Charts make dyeing easy 


LEARN NEW WEAVES RAPIDLY with the help 
of this easy-to-follow picture method. Sixty-eight 
drawings and photographs in “HANDLOOM 
WEAVING” by Lili Blumenau and F. J. Christo- 
pher show how to set up different types of looms, 
choose materials, estimate quantities needed, 
weave tapestry, patterns, twills, and work with 
nylon, rayon, wool, cotton, and other fabrics. 
Full up-to-date text makes this book the next 
best thing to an actual instructor. Special section 
on making your own dyes, with four full-page 
charts. Send only 65¢ (plus 10¢ postage) for 
your 128-page copy (complete with sources-of- 
supply) to Dover Pubns., Dept. 38, 920 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 10. Money back in 10 days if not 
delighted. TEACHERS: WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
PRICES ON QUANTITY ORDERS. 





SELL YOUR USED LOOM 


with a Handweaver & Craftsman classified 


Someone wants to buy that loom you are no longer using, or 
your used shuttles, bobbin winders and other weaving equipment. 
Frequent letters from readers ask us, ‘Where can | buy a good 
used 4-harness loom?”’ —or, ‘Can you suggest someone who wants 
to sell a used inkle loom?”’. Classified advertisements bring prompt 
and gratifying results at but a small cost (see rates below). Use 
the classified section to turn your used weaving equipment into 
dollars. Or, if there is something you want to buy, if you have 
surplus yarns for sale or offer instruction, warping or other services, 
let a Handweaver & Craftsman classified be your salesman. (See 


particulars below) 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





WEAVERS: Designing Service for you—we draft it, 
suggest suitable materials and sources. You weave it, 
or we weave what you want. Also Finishing Service. 
Write for details. The Weaving Room, Scottsville, 
New York 


BEAVER LOOM—(Known to many as the Stevens 
Loom) is available again. All black walnut, low and 
compact, sturdy for heavy warps yet perfectly balanced 
for the finer weaves. For details write H. E. Me 
Campbell, Beaver Supply Company, 421 South Belmont 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


BERNAT Fabri yarn 80¢ per skien, Weaving Afghan 
95¢ per skien, postpaid. 44 colors either weight. 
Also, large stock of KNOX imported linen. Samples 
free. WEAVERS WORKSHOP, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 
Two Leclere floor looms 42-27 inches, complete, 
shuttles, bobbin. Warper stool never used. W. 
Lyons, 364 East 194 St., Bronx 58, N. Y 


Scottish Cheviot yarns 54 colors. Samples $1.00, 
refundable with first order of $5.00 or more. 
Mildred Garnett, Allied Arts Guild, Menlo Park, 
California. 


LOOM BARGAIN! Here is a four-harness Lane 
loom only slightly used for $115.00. Contact: Mr. 
D. Morgan c/o McChesney, Piercefield Dv., Solvay, 
Syracuse, New York 


AGENTS WANTED. Run spare-time Greeting Card 
and Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples of 
our new 1955 Christmas and All-Occasion Greet- 
ing Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and eam 
to 100% profit. No experience necessary. Cost 
nothing to try. Write today for samples on approval 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 40, Ferndale, Michigan. 


SELL YOUR HANDCRAFTS. 1955 _— directory. 
Hundreds approved shops seek your products. $1.50 
postpaid. Moneyback guarantee. Branford Editions, 
551 Boylston, Boston, Mass. 

Bobbin-Shuttles all sizes up to 2x2x20. Rug-Braid 
Machines, Chenille-Rug Tufting Machines, Winders all 
Types. 938 S Bonnie Brae, Los Angeles, California. 


MATILDA LOOMS—Priced at $19.95 this new 
model four harness loom with fourteen inch reed is 
extremely popular. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 


Street, Lynn, Massachusetts 


FLOOR LOOMS—Two and Four Harness Maysville 
Carpet Warp and Rug Filler. Our prices are low 
Reed Loom Co., Box. 237, Springfield, Ohio 


HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of hand 
cards for carding weol, tow, cotton, etc. Write for 
information. E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilten, New 
Hampshire. 


Maria Mundal’s Studio. Handweaving consultant and 
teacher. For appointment write to Box 109 Glen 
Cove, New York. 


REPEAT OF PRIVATE MAILING SPECIALS 
15 Butt Tubes of Silver Tinsel Yarn $1.00 post 
paid—20 to 50 teet of yarn on each tube 
20 Butt Tubes of Natural Spun Rayon—-$1.00 post 
paid—60 to 120 feet of yarn on each tube 

cash check stamps USPMO 
Free samples of Butt Tubes on receipt of 8¢ each 
to cover postage. 
Send your name and organization member names to 
receive special monthly mailings 
LEE A. COHEN — 8012 Cooke Road — Elkins 
Park 17, Penna. 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS—Yarns: Bernat’s, 


Lily’s, Salem Linens, Golden Rule, Royarn. Sam 
ples 25¢ to one dollar. Looms and Accessories 
Macomber Add-A-Harness, Leclere, Sabina, and 
Structo. Literature on request. 5605 West 6l1st 


St., Mission, Kansas 


SPOOLS, SPOOLS, SPOOLS. 3” long. Fibre ends, 
hardwood cores drilled to fit most winder spindles 
Used but guaranteed good condition. Two dozen 
for only $3.95 plus postage. Send 25¢ for prepaid 
sample. The Penelope Co., 1170 Glendale Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26, California 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received im 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 
must be received in advance with copy. Address: Classified Department: Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Handweaver & Craftsman — Gift Subscriptions 


NEW First Gift Subscription $4. Each odditional, $3.60 
SAV E (All must be on one check). Include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
10 % Please send Handweaver & Craftsman starting with the 


a a ees Name 
ENDED <xinccintihinaiahinaicnuinidisaiddiideaimanee Address 
City 
sciiailaniteiniliatibiaaiaiiadly Zone ....... State 
New [] or Renewal [] New [] or Renewal [) 

a ee RE re = SN noel ES ee Fer additional 
PDB OG  innnicsictrrenserstnnntininsinitisnmctneeniciiintiendsaias 
°c | a 


Canedian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra. 
Make check or money order payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN © 246 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Handweaver and Craftsman 


[) 1 Ye. $4.00 [) 2 Yes. $7.50 [] 3 Yes. $10.00 [] 5 Yes. $15.00 
Gitt rates—First subscription $4.00, each additional $3.60. Ali on one check. 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 

Indicate whether [—] New Subscription er [7] Renews: 
Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the 
(Publication dates the 15th of January, April, July & October) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


| (eS UL 


Make checks or money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN © 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 

Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
Cotton Mercerized Perle 
Novelties Ratine, Knot, Lace, 
Chenille 


(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
choice of 42 different shades and colors 
plus white and natural.) 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES Ederlin Pure Linen Yarn 

Spun Rayon Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1. 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 


manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 





WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


| Over 70 Years in Yarns 





rére you one of these? 


—an arts and crafts supplier 

—a yarn shop owner 

—a handweaving instructor 

—a publisher of craft books 

—a dealer in waste materials (rags, selvages, strips, mill ends, ete.) 
— a distributor of yarns (natural, synthetic, metallic or novelty) 

— a supplier of buttons, zippers, dyes, looms, heddles or shuttles 


—or if you offer any handweaving product or service, then 


vel 


to more than 8,000 handweavers directly and conveniently through 


THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS OF Handweaver & Craftsman 


Modest advertising rates make it possible for you to build a profitable mail order 
distribution of the product or service you offer—and Handweaver & Craftsman display adver- 
tising has been known to produce such prompt and satisfying results, that youll be amazed. 


Ask us to suggest copy and layout for your advertisement and send for the free bro- 
chure Facts You Should Know About An Important New Market. Write to: 
Advertising Department Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
The National Handweaving Magazine 



























HANDWEAVER’S 


SUPPLY DEPOT 

















COTTONS WOOLS 
LINENS NYLKARA 
NOVELTY YARNS 





LOOMS WARPING FRAMES 
BOBBIN RACKS AND WINDERS 
TABLE MODEL REELS TENSION BOXES 











A one-stop source for the finest handweaving yarns 

and supplies available today. Top-quality yarns, 

beautiful and durable, in a wide choice of sizes, 

textures, and colors. Shipments of all size orders 
made immediately. 


Write today for free price list. Send $1 for 

complete set of samples and color cards. 

This $1 may be applied to your next 
order of $10.00 or more. 


Ly G& | 


i FOUR STRAND 


i Filler} 






LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








Visit us in July at the 
Craftsman’s Fair in 


Asheville, N. C. 





